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the Editer, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


result of Thursday’s debate on the vote of 

censure is that it will mark a definite turning 
point in the fortunes of Home Rule. The effect upon the 
Opposition of Mr. Churchill’s week-end speech at 
Bradford, followed by the stiffened attitude of the Prime 
Minister in answering questions put to him in the House 
on Monday, was plainly visible. For the first time the 
champions of Ulster committed themselves in definite 
terms as to what they and the House of Lords would 
do in the event of their demand for a referendum being 
conceded. Their offer did not perhaps amount to very 
much; but it was an offer, and as such a step towards 
their extrication from the utterly hopeless position in 
which their rejection of Mr. Asquith’s proposals had left 
them. The situation, as a consequence, is more critical 
and more dubious than it was last week. In dropping 
their demand for a general election, and offering to 
submit unreservedly to the verdict of a special 
referendum, Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne have 
played their strongest card—how strong only those 
who know what forces are working behind the scenes in 


this matter can estimate. 
* x « 


; LL that can be said with confidence as to the 


We suspect that it was rather by design than by 
accident that the Botha-Smuts Indemnity Bill was 
finally passed by the South African Legislature a few 
hours before the first results of the Transvaal elections 
were known. 


We do not suggest that the Union 





Probably they anticipated a few Labour gains here and 
there; but they can never have expected the over- 
whelming vote of censure that was in store for them, or 
they would hardly have dared to press their Bill through 
in the extreme form in which it has been passed. Before 
the elections Labour held only two seats out of the 
45 in the Provincial Council of the Transvaal; now it 
holds a clear majority, and for the next three years it 
will control the Provincial Government at Pretoria. 
* * * 


It is important to note that the members of the 
Provincial Council are elected by the same constituencies, 
on the same register, and in the same manner as the 
members of the Union Parliament. In the latter body 
(elected in 1910) Labour holds at present only six of the 
121 seats. It appears from this week’s results that 
instead of six members representing the wage-earners of 
the whole of the four provinces there should be upwards 
of 23 representing those of the Transvaal alone. It has 
been consistently stated over here, and we have been 
obliged to take it for granted, that South African public 
opinion was behind the Government in the matter of 
the Indemnity Bill. On this assumption it has been 
widely felt that the Imperial Government should not, 
and could not, interfere to prevent the Bill from becom- 
ing law. But this revelation of the real state of public 
opinion has changed the whole situation; and if the 
South African Government should persist in demanding 
the Royal Assent to the Bill as it stands, the Colonial 
Secretary will have to consider very seriously whether 
it is not his duty, before advising the King to confirm 
the Bill, to insist upon some proof being forthcoming 
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of the consent of the people of South Africa to the 
unprecedented and extravagant provisions which it 
contains. In the meantime it is clear that the South 
African Labour Party has the finest asset in the way of 
an election cry that ever a Labour Party had. 


* * * 


Mr. Philip Snowden is to be congratulated upon the 
speech which he made in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday on the Naval Estimates. It is not a subject 
upon which we find ourselves in complete agreement 
with Mr. Snowden, because we do not believe that the 
cause of international peace is served by being treated 
as if it were identical with the cause of economy in 
public expenditure ; on the contrary, we cannot help 
thinking that the real case of the pacifist has often 
been, and still is, seriously prejudiced by the confusion. 
But this divergence of opinion does not prevent us from 
appreciating the very great value of Mr. Snowden’s 
exposure of the cosmopolitan character and the 
ubiquitous influence of the great armament firms of 
Europe. It was a speech the memory of which is 
likely to live for a long time in the House of Commons 
and in the country—long enough, we hope, to ensure 
the removal of at any rate the more serious of the 
scandals with which it dealt. 


* * * 


It is bad enough that members of the House of Com- 
mons, and even of the Government—many of whom were 
named by Mr. Snowden—should be financially interested 
in any armament firm; it is worse that they should 
be interested in firms which build for England’s possible 
enemies as well as for England; and, worse still, that, 
being in such a position, some of them should not be 
ashamed to press for more expenditure and at the same 
time to oppose the extension of the State arsenals and 
shipyards. But worst of all, as it seems to us, is the 
practice by which highly placed officials retire from 
time to time from the service of the State to join the 
directorates of manufacturing concerns holding Govern- 
ment contracts, There is not, asserted Mr. Snowden, a 
single armament firm doing business with the Govern- 
ment that has not in its service a man who has been in 
the service of the Government and “ knows the ropes.” 
The most serious aspect of this practice is not so much 
the “‘ pull” derived from knowing the ropes, as the 
effect which the prospect of a possible lucrative appoint- 
ment outside inevitably must have upon those who 
still remain in the public service. It is easily within the 
power of the Government to prevent this sort of thing 
from happening by obliging all members of the civil 
and combatant services to undertake not to join private 
contracting firms on retirement. In the unlikely event 
of any such undertaking being violated, there would be 
no difficulty in bringing pressure to bear on any firm 
which had taken an ex-official into its service. Why, 
then, in face of this admitted scandal, does not the 
Government act? We suggest to Mr. Snowden that 
he should move for a Select Committee on the whole 


subject. 
7 * * 


The assassination of the editor of the Figaro is all the 
more tragic because it is impossible altogether to 


refuse sympathy to any one of the parties concerned, 
M. Calmette was a man of great ability and personal 
charm, highly respected in his profession. His recent 
campaign against M. Caillaux seems to have been 
extraordinarily vindictive and unscrupulous, and in 
this country we should find it hard to forgive any man 
for making public use of a private letter written to a 
woman without the consent of either the writer or the 
recipient. But Paris has other standards of honour 
or etiquette or whatever we may please to call it, and 
no one there seems either to question M. Calmette’s 
perfect good faith or to consider that he had done any- 
thing particularly outrageous. For Mme. Caillaux, on 
the other hand, it may be said that she was acting in 
defence of her husband’s honour ; that she believed M. 
Calmette was about to publish in facsimile intimate 
letters written to her by M. Caillaux years ago ; that it 
was not until her friends had assured her that she could 
find no legal remedy that she decided to take the law 
into her own hands ; and, finally, that she intended not 
to kill M. Calmette, but only to “‘ give him a lesson.” 


* * * 


The third and most passive of the actors in the 
tragedy, M. Caillaux, even if all that his enemies say of 
him is true, has paid very dearly for his shortcomings, 
He has been accused in the Figaro of every kind of 
treachery and corruption, of having blackmailed banks 
and suitors of the Government, of having used his 
position as Finance Minister to manipulate the price 
of Rentes for the private benefit of himself and his 
friends, of having connived—for a consideration, of 
course—at the escape of a wealthy criminal, and of 
having sold his political friends. Each charge that he 
was able to disprove was quietly dropped and its place 
taken by a fresh one. And as if this were not enough, 
he now finds his political career wrecked, not by his 
accusers, but by the desperate retaliation of his wife. 
We sometimes hear complaints of the undue severity of 
the law of libel which obtains in England : it is said that 
it tends in certain cases to prevent legitimate and 
salutary criticism of public persons. But if by providing 
an adequate legal remedy it saves us from the danger 
of incidents such as that which Paris has witnessed this 
week, we have much to congratulate ourselves upon. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George has contributed a preface to a 
monograph written by Dr. H. A. Walter, and about to be 
published in Germany with the object of enlightening 
the German public as to the state of social legislation 
in this country. “I cannot,” writes the Chancellor, 


“ better illustrate the fundamental difference between the old and the 
new conception of social reform than by contrasting the Poor 
Law and the National Insurance Act with its twofold provision 
for the time of sickness and of unemployment. 2 

“The one is intended to relieve the need of the moment, and it 
achieves its purpose in a more or less effective manner, but it does not 
and cannot diminish poverty. The other is intended to relieve present 
need, but also to cut off some of the most prolific sources of impoverish- 
ment—viz., sickness, disablement, and want of work—and as time passes 
it will do this in an ever-increasing degree. It is the preventive as 
distinguished from the palliative side of social policy that the present 
Government has specially striven to emphasise.” 


Would that Mr. Lloyd George’s practice were as sound 
as his principles ! 
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We do not doubt for a moment that Mr. Lloyd George 
quite sincerely holds both that prevention is the true 
ideal to be aimed at, and that it is the principle on which 
the Government’s recent measures of social reform 
have been based. The very sub-title of the Insurance 
Act bears witness to the excellence of its aims. But 
we cannot let pass unchallenged the tacit implication 
that that Act is, in fact as well as in intention, an 
essentially preventive measure. There is a sense, of 
course, in which Sickness and Unemployment Benefit 
may be said to prevent destitution due to sickness or 
unemployment, just as Old Age Pensions prevent 
destitution due to old age; and they are certainly a 
vast improvement in many respects upon the corre- 
sponding provision previously made by the Poor Law. 
But for all the effect these weekly payments have in 
preventing the respective causes of destitution they 
might just as well be old-fashioned outdoor relief. We 
do not say that the Insurance Act has no preventive 
tendency whatever. What we do assert is that such 
small amount of prevention, either of sickness or unem- 
ployment, as it may effect is a mere by-product in no way 
bound up with the main principles of the scheme, 
and, in comparison with what legislation and admin- 
istrative acticn might easily accomplish in this direc- 
tion, is utterly insignificant. Still, if Mr. Lloyd George 
has not yet succeeded in getting the preventive ideal 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, it is something to 
know that that is what he is really aiming at. 


a * * 


In the London building trade dispute the advantages 
to the workers of division amongst the employers are 
becoming more and more evident. The joiners are all 
not only receiving fifteen shillings a week strike pay, 
but an additional six shillings produced by a special levy 
of three shillings a week upon the London men who are 
still working. It is now proposed to levy another three 
shillings on the London joiners who remain in employ- 
ment (i.e., seventy-five per cent. of the total number). 
It is thought that this will enable the Carpenters’ Union 
to pay the locked-out joiners a total allowance of thirty 
shillings a week from next week onwards. The labourers 
are, however, dependent upon outside assistance for 
funds, and are, we fear, suffering severely. The con- 
ferences arranged by the National Building Trades 
Conciliation Board have not produced any immediate 
result. But the National Board has definitely recom- 
mended the London masters to substitute for the 
signature of the document by individual men an under- 
taking from the Unions not to countenance or support 
sectional strikes undertaken when the employer is 
observing the district rules. 


* * * 


Mr. McKenna has introduced his Criminal Justice 
Administration Bill, which was promised in the King’s 
Speech. The two most important reforms dealt with 
relate to imprisonment for failure to pay fines, and the 
improvement of the machinery for dealing with juvenile 
delinquents. In England eighty thousand persons go 
to prison every year for failing to pay fines—one in 
every nine of the persons fined—and in Scotland the 
incarcerations amount to forty per cent. of the fines 





imposed. It is obvious, in the face of these figures, 
that no argument is necessary in order to establish a 
case for immediate reform. Many of the persons im- 
prisoned in this way are youths between fifteen and 
twenty-one, and in spite of the beginnings of penal 
reform as applied to juveniles that have been made in 
the shape of the Borstal Institutions and other organi- 
sations, only the fringe of the problem has been touched. 
It is proposed in the Bill that magistrates should be com- 
pelled to allow time for the payment of fines by instal- 
ments. Other provisions increase the facilities for 
sending convicted youths to Borstal Institutions, and 
for subsidising voluntary organisations for their super- 
vision after release. Nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the adoption of these reforms during the 
present session. 


* * * 


The past few weeks have made it evident that there 
are two danger points in the relations between capital 
and labour in the coal-mining industry, either of which 
might prove the source of a widespread strike. The 
first is the question of the payment of the surface 
workers. Mr. Asquith has definitely refused to avert the 
danger of a strike on this issue by applying the principle 
of a legal minimum wage as suggested by the Miners’ 
Federation. If an outbreak is now avoided, it will be 
due to the success of the Federation in securing tolerable 
terms throughout the different areas by collective 
agreements unsupported by a legal minimum. It is 
satisfactory that in the Lancashire district the em- 
ployers have agreed to concede a minimum of 4s. 7d. 
a day for men. But why has not the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Miners’ Federation secured terms for the 
pit-brow lasses in its agreement? We are glad to see 
that the National Federation of Women Workers is 
making special efforts to organise these women, who are 
only employed in the Lancashire and Scottish collieries. 
If women are to do this work (and we do not share the 
somewhat sentimental objections to their employment), 
it is to the interest of the men that their wages should 
be as high as possible. 


* * * 


The other outstanding crisis in the mining industry 
arises out of the relation between the legal minimum 
fixed by the official District Boards and the rates fixed 
by the unofficial Conciliation Boards. Sir Edward 
Clarke, the chairman of the South Yorkshire District 
Board, recently awarded an increase in the legal mini- 
mum wage for coal-getters from 6s. 9d. to 7s. 3d. The 
Conciliation Board for the same district has, since the 
passing of the Minimum Wage Act, granted by resolu- 
tion three increases of 5 per cent. on the 1888 standard 
rate, thus bringing it up to 7s. 11d. or 8s. After Sir E. 
Clarke had given his award, the secretary of the South 
Yorkshire coalowners informed the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association that the employers’ interpretation of the 
Conciliation Board resolution was to the effect that the 
fifteen per cent. was only to be granted in the case of 
men earning less than the legal minimum fixed by Sir 
Edward Clarke. Over ten thousand Rotherham miners 
have been on strike for some weeks as a protest against 
this interpretation. The Yorkshire Miners’ Association 
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decided a week ago to hand in notices throughout 
South and West Yorkshire. The Conciliation Board for 
the whole of the English districts has failed to bring the 
parties to agreement, but at the time of writing 
is again considering the matter. It looks as if the 
masters were trying to supersede the Conciliation Board 
standards almost entirely by the official District Board's 
legal minimum ; and it is difficult to understand their 
proposal, since it actually gives the men an incentive to 
earn less than the legal minimum. Several large coal- 
owners are said to be willing to concede the men’s 
point, but the Union, whether wisely or unwisely, has 
decided to have a united county strike. 


* a * 


Some interesting information confirming the fact that 
many insured persons, even of the poorest classes, 
voluntarily forego their right to free medical treatment 
in order to be attended by a non-panel doctor will be 
found in a remarkable article in last week’s Lancet, 
written by the Special Commissioner to that journal, 
who has been investigating the working of the Insurance 
Act. He sat for a whole evening in the surgery of a 
practitioner who is not on the panel, but whose services 
are much appreciated by former club patients, and was 
able to question the patients one by one as they came in. 
Again and again he found they were insured persons : 
a man employed in public works ; a father who paid not 
only for himself but for his son, a boy sick of phthisis ; 
a boy sent to fetch medicine for his insured father, sixty 
years of age, who could ill afford the penny a week, but 
would not change the doctor he had known for twenty 
years ; a woman who knew her panel doctor well and 
described him as “ a very nice man,” but would not leave 
her own doctor for an Act she did not understand; a 
very miserable-looking woman in dire poverty, as her 
husband, a bricklayer, was on strike; and so the list 
goes on. In respect of each of these persons some 
doctor is getting his seven shillings capitation fee 
though rendering no service and having to accept 
no liability. To those of our correspondents who have 
recently cast doubts on the existence of this state 
of affairs we commend this interesting article. 


* * * 


An interesting strike of a relatively uncommon type 
has occurred at the works of a large food-preserving 
firm in the Isle of Dogs (Kast London). Nine hundred 
women and girls and five hundred men have come out 
as a protest against the engagement of children of 
fourteen and fifteen (exempt from Insurance contri- 
butions !) to perform work hitherto in the hands of 
older girls and women. The strike was entirely spon- 
taneous, since the girls belonged to no union. Miss 
Macarthur and Miss Susan Lawrence are now at work 
amongst them, but the employers, Messrs. C. & E. 
Morton, have refused to recognise the National Federa- 
tion of Women Workers, which the girls have now 
joined. The wages are typical of those paid in this 
sweated industry, now scheduled under the Trade 
Boards Act. The strike is a broad hint to the newly 
formed Food Preserving Board that the question of the 
employment of juveniles must be dealt with as 
effectively as that of wages. 


THE RIGHT WAY FOR ULSTER 
S" EDWARD CARSON will have the oppor- 


tunity of doing a fine and patriotic work during 

his visit to Belfast this week-end. He has 
already taken Dublin to Belfast, as it were, by accepting 
the leadership of the Ulstermen. It now remains for 
him to take Belfast to Dublin by reminding his followers 
that they are not only Ulster, but Irish, Unionists. It 
is the only way in which he and they can transform 
defeat into a victory. If they see nothing for it but to 
go on fighting for the lost cause of Orange ascendancy 
till the end, they have no more chance of success than 
that little remnant of Jacobites which annually lays its 
wreaths at the foot of King Charles’s statue. They will 
not even perish nobly with a long chain of poets praising 
them till the end of time: they will simply melt away 
under the slow thaw of common sense. On the other 
hand, should they resolutely bow to the fact that to-day 
is no longer yesterday, and that Unionism has now 
ceased to be ground upon which honourable battles 
can be fought and won, they may formulate a new 
policy of Ulsterism which may lead to the triumph of 
Ulster ideals not only in Ulster, but throughout Ireland. 
If North-East Ulster, in a mood of bitter suspiciousness, 
insists upon remaining out of the present settlement, 
she will, it seems to us, disinherit herself as a province 
no less than as a piece of Ireland. It is symbolic of her 
plight that she cannot demand exclusion for the pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties without abandoning 
Derry and Enniskillen, the very fortresses of her history. 
Aughrim and the Boyne, as it is, lie beyond her borders, 
but they are hers by right of her continuance as a part 
of Ireland. By excluding herself from Home Rule 
she would absolutely cut herself off from all these places. 
She would deny her history. She would throw away 
her ancestry. She would have St. Patrick’s tomb in 
Downpatrick, to be sure, and she would have Belfast, 
chiefly famous in history as the place of origin of the 
United Irishmen. It seems to us to be symbolic of the 
folly of dividing Ulster and the rest of Ireland that such 
a division would leave the Orangemen in possession of 
so many of the holy places of the Nationalists and the 
Nationalists in possession of all the holy places of the 
Orangemen. 

It would be easy, we admit, to exaggerate the senti- 
mental importance of these things. But are they not 
suggestive of the way in which Ulster interests and Irish 
interests, whether sentimental or practical, are inex- 
tricably interwoven ? Ulster in arms chooses as her 
symbol not the beard of John Knox, but the Red Hand 
of the O’Neills. It is not for nothing that she possesses 
in Armagh and its neighbourhood the capital of the 
greatest of all cycles of Irish legend. Her people are 
born of the same soil and sun as those legends. Even 
in racial origin they are not particularly different from 
the people of Tipperary—a fusion of Gaelic and Saxon 
blood. Her Unionist M.P.’s have, many of them, 
Gaelic or Gaelicised names—O’Neill, _McCalmont, 
McMordie. Her clergy contain Kanes and Murphies 
and O’Haras and McDermotts and McKeans. Thus in 
race, in history, in legend, the inheritance of Ulster 
merges into the inheritance of Ireland. 
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Even so, it may be retorted, the practical interests of 
the country as a whole and of the province are leagues 
apart. Is this so? It seems to us, on the contrary, 
that they are almost identical. Unionists talk about 
prosperous Ulster as though it had had no part in the 
general desolation of Ireland during the last seventy 
years. When we consider Ulster, apart from the city 
of Belfast, however, we find that so little prosperous has 
she been that her people have been flying from her just 
the same as if she had been Papist Kerry. Between 
1851 and 1900 1,884,214 people emigrated from Ulster 
as a whole, and Sir Edward Carson's counties contributed 
their full share of this appalling total. The general 
decay of Ireland has hit the Protestant as well as the 
Catholic population. Further, if Ulster and Irish interests 
are separate, how does it come that Ulster did not 
remain outside Mr. Gladstone’s great land reform of 
1881? Asa matter of fact, so closely do Ulster interests 
resemble Irish interests, that Ulster did not remain 
apart even from the Land League: she merely antici- 
pated it by more than a hundred years. The Ulster 
Hearts of Steel in the eighteenth century were as famous 
for agrarian crime as the LandLeaguers in the nineteenth. 

At the same time it would be false to suggest that the 
North has not in many respects been more prosperous 
than the South. The security of tenure which the 
Hearts of Steel agitation helped to establish created in 
Ulster the conditions of success in a measure impossible 
in the insecure South. Similarly the official encourage- 
ment of the linen industry among King William's 
adherents laid the foundations of considerable industrial 
wealth. Despite these advantages, however, Ulster can 
only be accounted prosperous if we compare her to 
Munster or Connaught. Compare her with any really 
prosperous country like England and America and you 
will realise how much she has lost through the general 
want of prosperity in Ireland. Belfast is a great city 
if you compare it to Cork. It is only a middling city if 
you compare it to Glasgow or Manchester or New York. 
Had there been a prosperous Ireland instead of a feeble 
Ireland at the back of her, who can doubt that Belfast 
might easily have been a city of twice its present popu- 
lation and four times its present wealth ? 

It has been in many ways unfortunate for Ulster 
that her main industries, apart from agriculture, have 
been linen and shipbuilding. There is little fine linen 
required by the peasant of Mayo, and iron ships are not 
in demand at Cashel or Killaloe. This means that 
Belfast has lived, to a great extent, not in order to meet 
the needs of Ireland, but in order to supply the wants of 
the outside world. This, we believe, has helped to keep 
North and South apart as surely as sectarianism or a 
ludicrously separatist railway system. It made the 
economic interests of Belfast seem independent of the 
test of Ireland. Luckily, there has been a change in this 
respect in recent years. The Irish industrial revival 
has meant an ever-increasing demand in the south and 
west for Ulster tobacco and linen, and soap and paper, 
and machinery and oatmeal, to name half a dozen things 
atrandom. Not only this, but Ulster has, year by year, 
been extending her banking system through the south 
and west. She has been grappling the rest of Ireland to 
her soul with hoops of gold and silver. In other words, 





she has been building up a home trade as well as an ex- 
port trade, and if she loses either one or the other her 
prosperity will by so much the more be diminished, 
She has an insane idea that Mr. Redmond or the Pope 
or somebody will try to compass her ruin by taxing 
her industries out of existence. But what scheme of 
taxation of this kind could be devised that would not 
raise a rebellion among the Catholic shipbuilders and 
linen-lappers and shirtmakers of Belfast and Derry who 
would be thrown out of employment ? Colonel Wallace, 
the Orange leader, has suggested in a famous speech 
that, if it were not for the Protestants there would be 
little work for the Catholics. Surely, the Ulsterman 
could not ask for better security than this, that the 
Nationalists will rejoice, not in Protestant Ulster’s 
ruin, but in Protestant Ulster’s prosperity. 

We put the case as we would put it to an Ulsterman. 
There is no need to argue so plain a case with anybody 
outside Ulster. Industrial interests will, we may add, be 
secured in the Dublin Parliament, not merely because of 
the pressure of the Ulster Protestants in general and the 
Catholic workers, but by the fact that in recent years a 
great number of new industries—especially woollen 
mills—have been established by Catholic capitalists in 
the south and west. Ulstermen may fear that in an 
Irish Parliament town and country will be unevenly 
matched. But it is a question whether they will even 
be opposed. Sir Horace Plunkett's co-operative move- 
ment has awakened in the farmers an intelligent sense 
of the fact that the country will gain from the prosperity 
of the towns,and vice versa. But,when you have analysed 
the Ulster arguments against Home Rule, you will 
find that they can all ultimately be reduced to the 
simple conviction that England stands for Protestantism 
and Ireland for the Pope. Let Ulstermen once realise 
that life is something more than a struggle between the 
Pope and the Protestants—let them realise that a 
Catholic Prime Minister would no more rob or burn 
them than a Catholic cook would put poison in their 
porridge—and all the industrial arguments that have 
been faked up for political purposes will be forgotten 
in the sleep of a single night. We wish Sir Edward 
Carson would point out to his followers that the triumph 
of Ulsterism in politics has never been a triumph over 
Romanism but over Nationalism. It has defeated 
every national hope; has it defeated a single Papal 
hope? It has enthroned clericalism in the schools, and 
its grand result is that Dublin Castle rules Ireland, 
not through the people, but through the Bishops. 
Lord Randolph Churchill said frankly that this was the 
right Tory policy for the government of Ireland. Glad- 
stone and Salisbury were equally clear on the matter 
when they called in the Pope as their ally to suppress 
Irish agitations for fair rent and other things which 
the Ulster farmer would not surrender while there was 
breath in his body. England in Ireland, Mr. Shaw 
has said, is only the Pope’s policeman, and certainly 
the triumph of Ulsterism, though it has meant the 
flight of the laity, has never prevented the priests from 
belonging to a flourishing industry. Ireland is in a 
measure a land of clericalism because it is a land of 
Ulsterism. Ulster has given Ireland, instead of direct 
government by the people, indirect government by the 
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priests. Surely, Ulster owes it to Ireland to make 
amends for this. She also owes it to Protestantism and 
democracy. The triumph of Nationalism, as the Duke 
of Norfolk foresees, means the decline of clericalism, 
though not, of course, necessarily of Catholicism. By 
excluding herself from Home Rule, therefore, Ulster 
would not merely be injuring her own prosperity at 
one of its main sources: she would be betraying the 
ideals of Protestantism and democracy throughout 
Ireland. 


THE CAVE-WORKERS 
ENGLAND 


r [vi is no more remarkable feature about 
the industry of London, the greatest manu- 
facturing city in the world, than the extent 

to which it is hidden away from those who do not 

participate directly in its activities. The London of 

“* Society,” of the City man, of the Government offices, 

and of Parliament goes on its daily round of duties and 

pleasures without any direct vision of that other London 
of factory and workshop labour which actually produces 
clothes, boots, furniture, food, and printed matter to be 
merchanted and sold and consumed not only by 
Londoners, but by the inhabitants of almost every quarter 
of the globe. Most symbolical of all is the fact that no 
small quantity of the work of London is conducted 
literally below the feet of those who crowd the streets 
of the West End and of the City. The ever-rising 
rents of the business quarters have caused the occupiers 
of all kinds of premises to turn their underground base- 
ments, and even their cellars, into workrooms for 
tailors, laundry - workers, wigmakers, embroiderers, 
upholsterers, jewellers, and other handicraftsmen. The 
process has been extended to occupations which are 
outside the scope of our antiquated Factory Acts. 

Typists and clerks, cooks and other kitchen hands, often 

spend their whole working hours in an atmosphere 

which is never sweetened by the breezes of heaven or 
purified by sunlight. 

The conditions which are described by sanitary in- 
spectors, m dical officers of health, and Trade Union 
officials are in some cases almost unspeakable. No one 
should be condemned to work all day by artificial light. 
The effects of simultaneously combined daylight and 
artificial light have been proved to be particularly 
harmful to the eyesight of tailors and_tailoresses. 
Ventilation is bad enough in the case of underground 
workrooms and offices where “ stall-board lights” 
extend only six inches or even two feet above the level 
of the road. But the completely underground work- 
room or office is an abomination which passes the bounds 
of mere verbal description. It is sometimes ventilated 
simply by the small perforated holes in prisms of glass 
set in heavy iron frames, which are trodden by the feet 
of every passer-by. Very often the grating which is 
the only passage through which air and light can pass 
into a wholly or almost completely underground work- 
room only lets in air accompanied by large quantities 
of road and footpath dirt. We read of “ a long narrow 
room in which twelve female clerks were employed, 
often till late in the evening. They could not sit near 
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the light because of the dirt; the room was crowded 
with stock, and electric light had to be used continually.” 
Such places can often only be warmed by “ flueless ” 
gas stoves, which vitiate still more the already poisoned 
atmosphere. In certain classes of London business 
there is actually an increase in the number of clerks and 
typists who are being compelled to work in underground 
rooms. Some of the firms whose names are household 
words among the middle classes employ scores of 
workers in this way. The evil is by no means wholly 
confined to London. We have ourselves seen a printer's 
boy of thirteen working with a man all day by artificial 
light in a workroom underneath a stationer’s shop in 
the main street of a provincial town. There is even a 
Labour Exchange, which, at any rate until recently, 


contained clerks (both men and boys) working in an 
J 


ill-ventilated underground office. 

Most people are probably under the impression that 
the Factory Acts, the Public Health Acts, and the 
Building Acts have abolished the worst evils of this sort 
long ago. That is not the case. The Building Acts 
positively intensify the evil by laying down practically 
no conditions with regard to underground workplaces. 
The owner of new premises finds that after he has 
constructed a building containing underground work- 
rooms, based upon the plans approved by the London 
County Council, the exceptionally active Sanitary 
Inspector of the Borough Council demands that struc- 
tural alterations shall be made in accordance with a 
section of the general and London Public Health Acts 
which requires all workplaces (whether under the 
Factory Act or not) to be efficiently ventilated. But 
the existing powers have been proved to be inadequate. 
It is necessary to have special regulations for under- 
ground workplaces. The experience gained with regard 
to the control of underground bakehouses (the only 
underground workplaces now specially regulated) shows 
that, especially in London, it is necessary that any 
regulations should be of general and not merely local 
application, in order to avoid injustice to competing 
employers in the areas of different authorities. It is 
eminently desirable that the enforcement of the regu- 
lations should be undertaken by the Home Office ; 
at the least it is essential to place in the hands of the 
Factory Department a really effective power to act in 
default of the local authority. 

It is sought to attain these objects by the Underground 
Workrooms Bill which is shortly to be introduced into 
Parliament for the third year in succession. No under- 
ground workplace is to be used for the purpose of a 
number of scheduled occupations unless it has been 
certified by the local authority to be ccnstructed in 
accordance with sanitary requirements laid down by 4 
Home Office order. Government support is needed if 
the Bill is to be passed. As in the case of the Employ- 
ment of Childrer Bill, the Tory House of Lords has 
shown, by passing the Bill in previous sessions, that it 
can on occasion surpass the Liberal House of Commons 
in its readiness to adopt measures of social reform. Is 
this a state of things which a Government dependent 
for its whole position on its social reform record can 
afford to let continue? Clearly the Home Office must 
be roused and induced to consider the Bill not in the 
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light of administrative and legislative precedents and 
the irksomeness of new duties, but from the point of 
view of the needs of the men, women, and children who 
are being robbed of light and air and of life itself. 


MR. BRYAN’S OLIVE BRANCHES 
Pm allusion has several times recently been 


made to a new type of peace treaties advocated 

by the United States Government and approved 
in principle by our own. Dr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan, 
though not veterans of the diplomatic world, are men 
who use large and generous expressions about inter- 
national affairs; and between them they may be 
credited with a good deal of the practical American 
aptitude for getting things done. Their project, which 
Mr. Bryan expounded last week in detail to a Daily 
Chronicle interviewer, is new enough and shrewd 
enough to deserve attention. 

We all know the defect of the existing arbitration 
treaties, over which so much fuss was made a few years 
ago. It is that the “ high contracting parties’ do not 
bind themselves to arbitrate in all cases. They only 
promise to do so where their “honour” or “ vital 
interests ’’ are not concerned, and this reservation makes 
the whole contract rather a farce. As a candid Senator 
told the American Senate on a recent occasion, when it 
ratified eight such treaties in a day, one only undertakes 
to go to arbitration when one likes, and never unless one 
likes. And the United States has been foremost in 
illustrating the point. No questions are more fitted for 
arbitrating than questions on the interpretation of 
treaties. The Panama Canal dispute is purely such a 
question, turning on the interpretation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Yet though Washington was bound 
to us by an arbitration agreement, it has never been 
willing to have the Canal dispute arbitrated. Instead, 
it first cynically broke the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, by 
passing the Panama Canal Act, against our protests ; 
and now, in a fit of well-justified alarm at its international 
situation, it proposes to undo its wrong, not by conceding 
arbitration (which would give an award preventing the 
wrong’s recurrence), but by the purely domestic ex- 
pedient of repealing the Act (which can be re-enacted 
whenever circumstances are propitious). Meanwhile it 
has just signed afresh the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Agreement ! 

There was talk some years ago of surmounting this 
drawback in the direct way by removing the reservation 
clause from arbitration treaties. We all remember an 
unexpected and singularly eloquent statement made by 
Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons on the 
possibility of concluding such an unlimited treaty 
between ourselves and the United States. President 
Taft gave the idea a friendly welcome, and for a few 
weeks it was sedulously boomed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, only to collapse in the long run because the 
situation was unripe for it. Dr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
have now hit on an ingenious third course. They see 
that it is essential that whatever is agreed on should be 
agreed on for all cases ; no advance can be made unless 
the reservations go. They also see that arbitration 


cannot be agreed on forall cases. They have accordingly 
fallen back upon what in the field of industrial disputes 
has long been known as the principle of the Lemieux Act, 
and invite its application in the international field. 

The Lemieux principle is not that strikes and lock-outs 
should be superseded by arbitration, but that, before 
declaring a lock-out or a strike, employers and employed 
should refer their dispute to a Commission for investiga- 
tion and report, pending which they should suspend 
hostile action for a fixed period. This is Mr. Bryan’s 
medicine for international conflicts. He suggests a 
treaty whereby the contracting States agree to resort to 
it in all cases where a quarrel arises between them. The 
treaty is to provide for an International Commission in 
advance, and the period of forced truce between quarrel 
and blow is to be twelve months. He has already signed 
treaties on these lines with four minor European States 
which can never conceivably have a quarrel with 
Washington, and also (which is more important) with 
nine Latin-American Republics. In all, thirty-one 
States (including ourselves) have “ approved the prin- 
ciple.” 

What is the idea worth? The history of the Lemieux 
device in the industrial field is not very encouraging. 
Experience shows it to work where the parties wish 
peace and to break down wherever one of them decisively 
prefers war. The existence of a Lemieux Act in the 
Transvaal since 1909 has not prevented the Transvaal 
Miners’ Association from organising two strikes in breach 
of it within the last nine months. Will such a principle 
be better observed between nations, who can only be 
bound to observe it by their mutual pledges, and not, 
like employers and employed, by statutory penalties 
and ultimate Governmental coercion? Can we hope, 
again, to see it at all widely adopted ?_ Does it offer any 
substantial addition to the guarantees of peace In our 
war-haunted, armament-ridden world ? 

In answering these question we must remember the 
difference between hemispheres. There is really little 
reason why the leading States in the two Americas 
should not all sign such treaties with Washington and 
with each other. The American continents are under- 
populated, and the rivalries between American republics 
are much more a foolish luxury than a matter of life and 
death. What is the sense of Brazil, Argentina and Chile 
piling up Dreadnoughts and artillery against each other, 
as they havedone ? There seems here a genuine opening 
for Mr. Bryan’s idea. But when we turn to Europe, and 
particularly to the mutual relations of the Great Powers, 
the position is entirely reversed. Their competition, 
their rivalries, their armaments, are in quite another 
order of affairs. They watch each other from day to 
day, like wrestlers waiting for an opening; and the 
wrestle, if it comes, will be for existence. The notion 
that it could be suspended for twelve months, while a 
Commission investigated, is at present absurd. For this 
sort of war-problem—and unfortunately it is the decisive 
one so far as concerns the bulk of the world’s armaments 
—Mr. Bryan’s remedy stands no chance whatever of 
being applied. q. 30% QO 

What of the third type of international problem— 
that which arises between nations of different hemi- 
spheres? Hitherto such problems have shared the 
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leisurely, the non-essential character of nearly all 
American diplomacy. The increasing intervention of 
the United States in the affairs of the Old World may 
alter this; but has not yet done so. Till it does, there 
is not much reason why we, or other European Powers, 
should not sign treaties with Mr. Bryan on the lines 
which he suggests. The one thing needful is to secure 
that they do not interfere with a nation’s discharging its 
obligations to third parties—a condition indispensable 
in these days of intricate alliances and ententes, when no 
Power in the Old World can act apart from others. 
Given this, the scheme is possible, and it has at least 
more binding force than our discredited arbitration 
agreements. It could be broken, but it could not be 
merely evaded. It will scarcely affect the world’s 
larger controversies, but it may tend to a juster solution 
of the small ones. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE LEEDS 


STRIKE 
TT days after the outbreak of the strike of 


municipal employees in Leeds last December 

the Corporation appointed a Special Committee 
of five, with plenary powers to deal with the situation. 
The Committee has continued in existence, and at the 
end of last week issued a lengthy report, which is likely 
to remain a landmark in the history alike of local 
government and of trade unionism in England. The 
document deals very fully with the history of the strike, 
and includes verbatim reports of a considerable portion 
of such of the negotiations as were conducted by word 
of mouth. It further embodies trenchant criticisms of the 
prevailing system of administration of several of the 
municipal departments, and makes far-reaching recom- 
mendations with regard to their reorganisation. 

The Committee has discovered that a saving of 
£6,000 could be effected annually in connection with the 
lighting of the gas lamps of the city if an automatic 
system of turning the lamps on and off were adopted 
at a cost of £19,000. If automatic controllers costing 
£500 were affixed to the street electric arc lamps another 
£500 per annum would be saved. By the introduction 
during the strike of a single vertical retort in one of 
the gas works the labour of twelve men was rendered 
equivalent to that of sixty in parts of the works con- 
ducted under the old processes ; and at the end of the 
strike period 708 men—half of them untrained volun- 
teers—were producing, we are told, as much gas as the 
947 experienced workmen previously employed. The 
Committee state, further, that by more economical 
organisation three hundred out of the 841 employees of 
the street cleansing department could be dispensed with 
at a gain of £21,000 a year to the rates, while a smaller 
reduction is also said to be possible in the staff of 
the parks department. The report proposes that a 
General Purposes Committee of seven members should 
be formed, and that the City Council should delegate 
to it full power to deal with all matters affecting the 
appointment, control and dismissal of workmen, wages, 
hours, and conditions, the distribution and supply of 
labour to the various departments and the reorganisa- 
tion of the cleansing and highway departments. The 
General Purposes Committee is to act through a 
“general commercial manager,” and by the reorgani- 


sation of departments it is proposed to reduce casual 


labour to a negligible quantity ; and to dovetail the 
labour of different departments (such as parks, tram- 
ways and gas works) which are busy or slack at different 
periods of the year. 

Public-spirited civic reformers might have spent half 
a century preaching the excellent principles underlying 
most of the proposed changes without having much 
effect upon a corporation like that of Leeds; but the 
strike forced the Council to think, and we are glad to 
recognise that it has thought to some purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the report is marred by two pro- 
posals : that the proportion of the Council's work that 
is given out to contract should be increased, and that 
meetings of the Council should be held quarterly instead 
of monthly. There can be no doubt that the latter 
recommendation is to be attributed to a desire to 
avoid public criticism, and although a proportion of the 
ratepayers may consider it justified by the “ propa- 
gandist ’’ use which some Labour members have made 
of the Council meetings it will none the less involve, if 
it is adopted, a serious setback to the democratic control 
of administration. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Special Com- 
mittee’s report would give a sympathetic account of the 
activities of trade unions during the wages movement 
and the strike. We do not find any appreciation of the 
fact that a community which chooses to employ men 
at twenty-five shillings a week, in many cases without 
even any sort of security of tenure, has only itself to 
blame if the resulting discontent finds somewhat 
extreme and even apparently anti-social forms of expres- 
sion. But this inevitable bias is not sufficient to 
explain away the Committee’s account of the way in 
which the men handled their case. It is not that there 
should have been more moderation; on the contrary, 
many of the gravest injustices under which the men 
suffer—the jobbery in appointments, the casual labour 
system, the lack of security—might be made the subject 
of language as strong, or stronger, than any that was 
ever used by Councillor Walt Wood ; and no language 
can be too strong to describe the character of life in 
urban England on twenty-five shillings a week. But 
we find little or no evidence that the men’s leaders felt 
the need for backing up strong language by a thorough 
and careful statement of the facts and figures upon 
which their case was founded. After all, it is foolish to 
deny that the power of wealth in England is hedged 
round by the principle of government by discussion— 
and government by discussion implies detailed argu- 
ment as well as the eminently necessary and valuable 
art of democratic oratory. Those who are in the 
slightest degree familiar with German trade unionism— 
even to the extent of merely perusing our recent Sup- 
plement on the subject—know how far our German 
pupils have outdistanced us in the businesslike character 
of their trade union organisation. Reports, memo- 
randa and pamphlets are continually being prepared 
in the local and central offices of the German unions, 
often equal in scope and quality to the publications of the 
Labour Departments of the various Governments of the 
world ; and the democratic strike committee does not 
attempt to over-ride the functions of the skilled nego- 
tiator. The strike in Leeds was a rank and file strike. 
We saw there the full flood of the raw enthusiasm of 
five thousand honest, respectable English workmen 
accumulated, swollen, dammed up, and finally let loose 
with intent to overwhelm a city. We saw all the 
appurtenances of the rebel movement in full operation— 
the breaking of agreements, the futile sympathetic 
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strike (of tramway men), and the dominance of the 
rank and file in every detail. And at the end we saw 
the skilled bargaining power of Mr. Clynes called in to 
save the vestige of the men’s pride from being utterly 
trampled in the dust by the victorious bourgeoisie. In 
Leeds, as in Johannesburg, in Dublin, and in Wellington, 
it was shown that when it comes to social warfare the 
resources of the established order—provided there are 
people ready and able to employ them—are very far 
from being easily exhausted. 

But possibly those who advocate industrial warfare 
for its own sake are not dissatisfied with their handiwork. 
The state of Leeds at the present moment presents 
perhaps a closer approximation to the spirit of the class 
war than has ever been known in recent English indus- 
trial history. Seven hundred ex-corporation employees 
are walking the streets. Men who have applied for work 
at the gates of private firms have been cynically told 
“ The Corporation has not done with you yet.”” Corpora- 
tion clerks who refused to blackleg have been victimised. 
There are, of course, people who deny that social progress 
has been made in England during the past ten years 
even partially counteracting the effects of the rise of 
prices, and who believe that genuine advance can only 
come from increased exacerbation of class feeling. To 
these, who may derive some satisfaction from the present 
condition of Leeds, we do not for the moment address 
ourselves. But we would urge all others to survey the 
social legislation, on the whole beneficent, of the past 
decade and to ask themselves what have been the forces 
behind it. We think that the great majority of thinking 
persons will agree that it has been due to two forces, 
neither of which would have been able to effect much 
had it not been for the other. The first is the growing 
strength of organised labour in both the political and 
the industrial fields. The second is the growth of the 
genuine desire for social amelioration among the rich 
and middle classes of all parties and creeds, and of the 
belief in the power of the State to secure such changes. 
Whether, if it really came to a clearly defined struggle 
solely between labour on the one hand and capital with 
its satellites on the other, labour would in the end win, 
is a question which no man can answer. But it is certain 
that such a struggle would imply a shifting of the scenery 
of the present stage, which would alone probably be 
sufficient to hold up the advance of social reform for an 
indefinite period. That “ public” which is neither 
capital nor labour (even though it is in part made up of 
employers and of manual workers) is a maid to be wooed, 
not a bawd to be banished by the forces of labour. 

And, finally, what is to be done in Leeds? The strike 
is over, but a new crisis has arisen in the city no less 
complex and urgent than that of three months ago. 
Seven hundred workmen, no better and no worse than 
their ten million fellows in the ranks of the wage earners 
of this realm, are faced with destitution. They fought, 
wisely or unwisely, for a higher standard of living and 
were beaten; and now their families are short of even 
the necessary minimum of bread and clothing and 
warmth. On the other hand, the social upheaval has 
led to the discovery that the work of the city can be so 
reorganised as to save tens of thousands per annum for 
the city treasury. So far as this reorganisation makes 
for efficiency as well as economy without undue tyranny 
or “ speeding-up ” no public-minded citizen, certainly no 
Socialist, will object to it. But unfortunately it will 
involve further discharges of labour. The ranks of the 
seven hundred will be swelled if nothing is done. Three 
months ago the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University laid 





down the principle that the citizen, and, in particular, 
the academic citizen, cannot remain aloof from the crises 
of civic life. We appeal to Dr. Sadler to recognise this 
new crisis and, as he acted in December with the object 
of maintaining services necessary to the citizens as a 
whole, to act again now with the object of providing 
that section of citizens which is workless and resourceless 
with at least the necessaries of life. Will he not put 
himself at the head of a Civic League to demand that 
the Special Committee’s recommendations of municipal 
reorganisation should be put into full operation, but that 
for the honour of the city every man who is or will be 
displaced shall be compensated not by being provided 
with work artificially manufactured by an inefficient 
street cleansing department, but by being honourably 
maintained until he can find a place once more in the 
ranks of industry. The task is not impossible. Trade 
is still good. The Board of Trade, as the national 
unemployment authority, can be called upon to give 
special advice and assistance. Local employers can be 
urged not merely to put aside their prejudices against 
old corporation workmen but to give them preference 
over men from other towns, whom Leeds proudly calls 
“‘ foreigners.” This is the least that Leeds can do for 
the men who, by putting her to the intolerable burden 
of thought, have laid the foundations of a new era in 
the organisation of her civic services. 


PREJUDICE 
A BARRISTER pleading the other day in one of 


the London courts remarked that “ when a 

Jew loses money, he is apt to say things which 
are not quite accurate.” Why a Jew? To lose money 
is a perturbing experience for anyone, and to speak the 
truth is no easy matter even for the unperturbed. 
Shylock lost money, and he was a Jew; but we do not 
remember that he uttered any particular inaccuracy in 
consequence. What lies behind such absurd and irrele- 
vant generalisations as the one we have quoted? There 
are men who habitually say: “ Being a woman, of 
course she did this,” or: ‘* Like all women, of course 
she did that.” If anyone is accused point-blank of pre- 
judging a dispute on the ground that one of the parties 
to it is of a certain nationality or sect or sex, he indig- 
nantly repudiates the charge: he contends that such a 
bias would contradict the elementary decencies of fair 
play. Yet how many of us are sure that we do not, 
surreptitiously and subconsciously, unwillingly and 
unwittingly, incline hither or thither because of con- 
siderations which we must admit to be irrelevant ? 
If we expect duplicity from, say, a Frenchman, or a 
woman, or a Cabinet Minister, how can we quite dis- 
entangle our thoughts from that expectation and confine 
them to the facts of the special case ? Perhaps it might 
be less prejudicial to justice if we frankly confessed that 
we were prejudiced. If you really (we take an extreme 
case, but there are people as diseased as this) do not 
believe what a man is saying simply because he is a 
Jew, it is best to give that as your reason. Yet the 
stubbornness with which we refuse to give such reasons 
even to ourselves shows that, to put it at the lowest, we 
have a strong prejudice against prejudice. 

Some great men have been unashamed in their 
extremest and absurdest distortions of opinion. 
Dr. Johnson was so in his antipathy to Whigs. It is 
often forgotten that in a singular lucid interval he wrote : 
“A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. 
i 
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Their principles are the same, though their modes of 
thinking are different.’”’ But it is his own fault that we 
forget how he could rid himself, on occasion, of prejudice : 
his balanced utterances are prejudged through the 
greater frequency of his unbalanced ones. And for the 
most part a Whig was to him a “ vile Whig,” and the 
first Whig was the Devil. He declared it ridiculous for 
a Whig to pretend to be honest—a declaration embody- 
ing precisely that moral petitio principii, that illegitimate 
assumption against the enemy before his contention is 
even stated, which we find later described by Newman as 
a poisoning of the wells. Newman wrote in protest, when 
it was sought to discredit his arguments beforehand on 
the plea that he was a Roman Catholic priest :— 

The habitual prejudice, the humour of the moment, is the turning- 
point which leads us to read a defence in a good sense or a bad. We 
interpret it by our antecedent impressions. The very same sentiments, 
according as our jealousy is or is not awake, or our aversion stimulated, 
are tokens of truth or of dissimulation and pretence . . . Controversies 
should be decided by the reason ; is it legitimate warfare to appeal 
to the misgivings of the public mind and to its dislikings ? 

Obviously, however, the misgivings and dislikings of 
the public mind are the actual stock-in-trade of many 
a controversialist. For the politician it is peculiarly 
difficult to face the cold facts, for his trade is always 
requiring him to serve the facts up hot. The atmosphere 
of partisanship, even of perfectly sincere and unselfish 
partisanship, is hostile to exactitude of judgment. Yet 
prejudice is probably not at its worst in politics. It 
finds a horrid scope in racial and national relationships. 
Dr. Johnson objected to Scotsmen as much as to 
Whigs. Some people object to Jews (who, when they 
lose money, are apt to say things which are not quite 
accurate—an appalling trait). Most Englishmen, on 
principle (or perhaps we should rather say, on prejudice), 
object to almost everybody. Stevenson, hitting off 
national characteristics with his usual felicity, said : 
“The Englishman sits apart, bursting with pride and 
ignorance.” We occasionally go so far as to deprecate 
in others the qualities we admire in ourselves. Blood, 
if our own, is thicker than water; but foreigners, we 
are apt to suggest, are only as thick as thieves. Every- 
one knows the tale of the simple-hearted old British 
sea-dog who affirmed that God was always on the side 
of a fellow-countryman. But these monstrous and 
almost attractive assumptions of superiority are in truth 
passing away from our midst. We are a less bumptious 
and aggressive race than we used to be. We have learnt 
a little Continental geniality and cosmopolitanism— 
from the Americans. 

That particular kind of race-prejudice which deepens 
into a genuinely contemptuous loathing of a man’s fellow- 
creatures is nowadays, we believe, far to seek among 
ordinary amiable and educated people—at home. But 
it is common enough in some of our Colonies and Depen- 
dencies and may easily develop some day into a serious 
menace to the stability of the Empire. We shall never 
forget casually overhearing the conversation of some 
quite charming young gentlemen, home from South 
Africa, who had been shocked to the soul by seeing a 
coloured man (“a dirty nigger,” as they put it) waited 
upon by a white waiter. “It isn’t right,”” was their 
complaint ; they spoke almost with tears in their eyes. 
The instinct of dominance was a religion to them; 
prejudice had become their principle. 

The two are not always so easy to dissever. Where 
does prejudice end and principle begin? For some, the 


border-line lies where the Church merges (or does not, 
as the case may be) in Nonconformity. Differences of 
religious opinion are indeed more dignified, more humane, 





more Christian in temper than of old; but they are by 
no means free from prejudice yet. Sectarian bitterness 
we are given to understand, was not invented by 
Kingsley nor first employed against Newman; nor has 
it died away with the echoes of that Victorian contro- 
versy. It is whispered in Dublin, it is rumoured in 
Belfast. There and elsewhere “ religion” is often not 
so much a positive belief as a negative distrust; some- 
thing which enables a man (whether literally or meta- 
phorically) to throw stones at his neighbours. 

When views were narrower and harsher, prejudice 
took its toll in blood and tears, exacted its tribute with 
fire and sword ; and this it did generally in perfect good 
faith. It seems on occasion to have supposed that 
intolerance was tolerance. Cromwell on his Irish 
campaign, when besieging Ross, wrote to the Governor 
of that town :— 

As for that which you mention concerning liberty of conscience, I 
meddle not with any man’s conscience. But if by liberty of conscience 
you mean a liberty to exercise the Mass, I judge it best to use plain 


dealing, and to let you know, where the Parliament of England have 
power, that will not be allowed of. 


It all depends upon the point of view. A deputation 
of Jews waited upon that most miserable degenerate 
Caligula, who required all his subjects to worship him ; 
they came to point out that they had long worshipped 
their own God, and would rather continue to do so. 
** Oh,” said Caligula, “‘ so you are those atheists ! ” 

Humanity has certainly made strides since Caligula’s 
day, and even since Cromwell’s ; which is an encourage- 
ment to what might otherwise seem the hopeless task of 
destroying prejudice. The evil is clear, if not the mode 
of its destruction. An actual difference—political, 
national, religious—is an objective and respectable thing. 
But commit ourselves to one party, and the objectivity 
is gone—and the respectability begins to go. The 
native and recondite conceit which desires to be “ on 
the winning side”’; the dim but tenacious memories 
that cling round our first adoption of our own opinion ; 
the friendships which that opinion has perhaps broken, 
perhaps created ; the subliminal connections and impli- 
cations of it; the propensities of our inherited nature 
which inclined us to it; the long recollections of our 
blood—all these tend to make us not so much seek 
truth where it may be, but try to locate it where we want 
it to be. The pursuit is turned aside. We speak 
correctly when we speak of “a cloud of prejudice.” 
There was a cloud in Hamlet that was very like a whale ; 
this cloud is very like a red herring. 

Yet, so saying, we are in danger of proving too much. 
Are we really to discount all preconceptions and deny all 
natural tastes ? What have heredity and evolution been 
about this long while if they have not predisposed us to 
the truth? We talk of judging a case on its merits, 
denuding it of its circumstances, coming down to the 
bare fact. But no facts are bare, and part of the very 
fact we are to judge is its relations with the rest of the 
world, and part of those is our judgment, our pre- 
judgment, about it. No one, perhaps, can ever hope to 
be unprejudiced, just as no one can ever hope to be 
perfect. But both ideals are none the less desirable for 
being unattainable, and the abstract difficulty of 
definition need not interfere with the practice of a plain 
duty. If we are at all honest, we can discern certain 
prejudices in ourselves and seck to expel them. We 
need not fear any extravagant spiritual pride in the 
result. Success does not lie too near to our hand. 
We cannot even imagine what complete success would 
be like. For if the personal element of judgment could 
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be removed, the simple truth would be equally apparent 
to everyone, and all opinions would agree. And that, 
of course, would be the end of the individual: it would 
be re-absorption in the Universal Consciousness. Such 
a prospect would certainly not appeal to everyone, for 
the doctrine of Nirvana, like Christianity, comes from 
the East—a place against which some people have a 
prejudice. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
I.—THE SYSTEM 


OMEWHERE about the time of the Crimean War * 
S the system of life insurance known by the mid- 
Victorian title of ‘“ Industrial Insurance’’ was 
first bornin England. To all appearances it was a simple 
and attractive infant ; it came of good parentage, and 
highly respectable and well-meaning people stood 
sponsors at its baptism. It promised to supply the 
legitimate wants of an industrious working class and to 
be a lesson in, and incentive to, the priceless virtue of 
Thrift. It was, indeed, plain that poor people were 
subjected occasionally to demands for sudden and extra- 
ordinary expenditure, chiefly on the occasion of the 
death of a parent, or the more frequent event (in those 
days when the infantile mortality rate was an even 
greater scandal than to-day) of the death of a child. 
On such occasions the social standard demanded as 
elaborate a funeral as could be had, and, apart from 
burial expenses, there were legitimate demands of widow 
and children. A working man could not hope to leave a 
competence behind him, but he might provide enough to 
tide over the disorganisation of the first few months 
and to keep the family together until new conditions 
were settled. The old-fashioned method of saving in 
stockings was found inadequate. Friendly Societies— 
especially small local societies of the slate-club type— 
were not always to be relied on. Surely it ought to be 
possible, with the help of a little capital provided by 
friendly members of the property-owning classes, just to 
ensure solvency for the first few critical years, for the 
working classes themselves by their own pence to “ help 
themselves ’’ and obtain the benefits of the system of 
life insurance already succeeding so markedly with the 
rich. 

It was possible. The capital was duly found. So 
were the pence. But the pence did not flow in auto- 
matically. They had to be “ collected,” and this neces- 
sity for collection involved the introduction of the 
“agent”’ or “collector,” who is the distinguishing 
feature of “‘ industrial insurance ” at the present day. 

An “ industrial ” insurance company, indeed, is by legal 
definition a society which grants “ assurances on any 
one life for a less sum than £20,” and the average amount 
secured in this country by an “ industrial” policy is 
£10 or thereabouts; but the feature of industrial 
assurance which has in fact produced the most important 
consequences is the payment of premiums in small sums 
of a penny or pence collected at short—i.e., weekly or 
monthly—intervals and the employment of the agent 
or collector. 

The history of industrial insurance has still to be writ- 
ten; when it is written, and written candidly, it will not 
be cheerful reading, though it will be found to contain 
matter which even a Blue Book could not render dull. 
The respectable infant developed vices for which his 





* See Report of Royal Commission on Insurance (Australia, 1910), 
L., p. 34 and following. 


sponsors were hardly prepared. The insurance by 
parents and other people of undesired and unnecessary 
babies produced scandalous results, and the payment of 
agents by commission only stimulated undesirable forms 
of activity by needy persons in search of personal gain. 
Unchecked competition and freedom of contract were 
found wanting, and a certain amount of legislative 
control was introduced. In 1875 the amount payable 
on the death of a child under five was limited to £6 and 
on the death of a child under ten to £10—a provision 
repeated when the law was consolidated in 1896; the 
legislature has also enacted provisions for the supply to 
the assured of copies of the rules of the society, for notice 
before forfeiture, for general meetings, and for other 
matters—provisions which are well-intentioned enough 
and which would no doubt be effective to secure to the 
assured greater possibilities of self-assertion if the classes 
intended to be protected were in an economic position 
similar to that of the wealthier classes. 

But if the industrial system needed regulation, and in 
some aspects was offensive to ordinary standards of 
morality, the profits it brought to its parent share- 
holders were amazing. A “ rake off” the wages bill of 
Great Britain was found to be worth many concessions 
in Morocco and many gold mines in the Transvaal. A 
son who showed his parents such splendid pecuniary 
gratitude was worth bringing up. His capacities were 
prodigious. He developed and throve amazingly. 

At the present time, after sixty years, there are in 
existence over 36,000,000 industrial policies issued by 
18 companies with life funds of over £52,000,000.* 
According to the latest return issued by the Board of 
Trade for 1913,t the enormous sum of £16,690,987 is 
paid by the working classes in premiums; this sum 
increases steadily every year. Poor people actually pay 
in this way more than five times as much as the Sugar 
Tax. What value do they get for their money ? 

The question may best be answered by setting side by 
side the main figures for ordinary life insurance and for 
industrial life assurance taken from the Board of Trade 
Return for 1913. 

Here they are : 


Ordinary Life 
Insurance Com-/ Industrial Life Insurance Com- 


— paniesestab- | panies established in the 
lished in the | United Kingdom 
jUnited Kingdom 
} ; z == 
Premiums _ 30,296,899 | 16,690,937 
Interest on Investments 14,221,215 1,849,961 
Claims Paid ... 23,501,983 6,844,823 
Surrenders ... ies 2,752,519 819,945 
Bonuses to Assured 1,202,740 Included in “ claims paid.” 
Commission to Agents 1,585,553 4,158,449 
Expenses of Management ... 2,376,221 8,171,556 t 
Dividends and Bonus to 
Shareholders io 429,949 737,358 


On the basis of these figures let us compare the returns 
obtained for their money by the “ well-to-do” on the 
one hand and the poor on the other. 

In the first place the ordinary life companies have an 
income for the year of £44,518,144, of which they return 
to insurers by way of claims paid, surrenders, and bonuses 
£27,457,242, or, roughly, rather less than £3 for every 
£5 of income. The industrial companies, with an income 
of £18,540,898, return to insurers £7,164,768, or, roughly, 
about £2 for every £5 of income. If the same ratio of 





* I.e., in the case of companies that do both industrial and ordinary 
business, funds invested on the industrial side only. 

+ Return Assurance Companies. 1913. Part A. 

¢ This includes £189,820 for the expenses of the Prudential Approved 
Societies under the Insurance Act. 
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return had obtained in industrial as in ordinary com- 
panies, industrial insurers would have received about 
£11,000,000. In other words, they lose about £3,800,000. 

We may try another rough test—the ratio of expenses 
to premiums. The average expense ratio of ordinary 
insurance companies is 12°8 per cent. The expense 
ratio of the industrial companies is 43°1 per cent. If the 
industrial expense ratio were the same as the ordinary, 
the expenses would be £2,136,440 instead of £7,190,685.* 
On these figures the wage-earners are about £5,000,000 
to the bad. 

Both these tests are, of course, very rough, and an 
insurance expert would complain that they involve 
comparisons between things not wholly comparable, that 
they make no allowance for the increased expense of 
handling a number of small policies, nor for the fact 
that rich people pay their premiums in advance, 
and so forth; and no doubt some allowance must be made 
for these things, though there are considerations (notably 
the number of the lapsed policies, as to which the official 
return gives no information) which should be taken into 
account on the other side. Their general result is, how- 
ever, confirmed by a direct comparison of the rates of 
premium charged by an industrial company and by the 
Post Office—a method only possible in relation to the 
more simple policies of the industrial company. For 
example: A premium of 1d. a week payable by a person 
aged 25 next birthday secures a life insurance of £10 in the 
Post Office and £7 7s. in the company—tratio over 4 to 3 
in favour of the Post Office. 

At Post Office rates the wage-earners should have 
received about £9°8 millions instead of £7-2 millions, or, 
say, £2,600,000 more than they actually did receive. 
There is, however, strong reason to suppose that the 
simpler policies in the industrial companies are precisely 
those which are the most favourable} to the assured. 
Probably, on the whole, we are not far wrong if we say 
that the wage-earners pay every year about £3,000,000 
too much for their insurance. 

What better illustration could an economist want of 
the economic disadvantage of the poor ? 

The chief cause of the bad financial result of industrial 
insurance is plain enough. It is the enormous sum paid 
to agents by way of commission—over £4,158,000 for 
£16,690,000 odd of premium (say, 25 per cent.), while 
the ordinary companies for about £30,000,000 of pre- 
miums pay 1} millions in commission (say, 5 per cent.). 
And, apart from commissions, expenses of management 
are higher with the industrial than with the ordinary 
company. Shareholders do better out of industrial 
than out of ordinary business. But even if dividends to 
shareholders were divided by three and reduced to about 
a quarter of a million, so as to bear about the same pro- 
portion to premiums as in the case of ordinary business, 
the gain to the industrial insurer would be comparatively 
trifling: he would recover only about one-sixth of his 
comparative loss. 

But the loss to the poorer classes is by no means the 
only evil that the present system of industrial insurance 
involves. There are engaged in the business as “* agents” 
some 40,000 men. They are mostly men of intelligence 





* This figure excludes the Prudential Approved Societies’ expenses, 
which are not industrial company’s expenses at all, though their inclu- 
sion as such in the official return is significant in relation to the 
administration of the Insurance Act. 

+ I am told that a comparison between an “ endowment and tem- 
porary insurance ”’ (i.e., a rather more complicated) policy issued by an 
industrial company and a similar policy, though for a larger amount, 
issued by an ordinary company shows an advantage of about 9 to 5 in 
favour of the ordinary company. 


———a 


and of business capacity. And the whole of them, the 
whole of this human force, are engaged in inducing other 
poor people to buy insurance on far worse terms than 
they could get it from the Post Office. A monstrous 
perversion of human energy! And the growth of the 
last sixty years! Multiply a few such instances and we 
can better understand one reason why so large a part of 
society has profited so little from the increased power 
of man over natural resources that has characterised 
the last two generations. 
J. F. W. 


TWO THEORIES OF LIFE 


HE season of music-drama which ended at 
Covent Garden last week has been remarkable, 
first, for the production of Parsifal and 
the extraordinary success of fashion which has attended 
it, and, second, for the fine performances of Die 
Meistersinger, to the rapturous and increasing delight 
of the musicianly parts of the house. In this country we 
have thus been afforded, for the first time, the oppor- 
tunity of comparing and contrasting two theories of 
life, of woman and ethics, which Wagner, of set purpose, 
illustrates in these works—the one sacred and symbolic, 
the other humorously presenting some twenty-four 
hours in the life of sixteenth-century Nuremberg and 
its most famous citizen, the cobbler-poet, Hans Sachs. 
Though Parsifal was Wagner’s last work in execu- 
tion, its more or less congruous parts were early in con- 
ception, and it may be dealt with first. It is known to 
be, in the upshot, a composite work which comprises the 
essential elements for plays upon “ Jesus of Nazareth” 
and “ The Victors,” a Buddhist drama earlier designed 
by the author, together with a further treatment of the 
legend of the Holy Grail, already dealt with by him in 
Lohengrin. The cardinal idea of the drama is the 
salvation of our race by a hero who embodies purity, 
pity, and self-renunciation. In protest against worldly 
wisdom, Wagner insists that Parsifal is a fool, and in 
writing the poem he has contrived to make this the most 
salient characteristic of his hero. The author's real 
attitude to the work can be ascertained only from his 
now-famous letters to Mathilde von Wesendonck, 
which we owe in their English form to Mr. Ashton Ellis. 
He was never in love with Parsifal, “ the dullard,” as 
he calls him, and at one time decided to abandon the 
work, chiefly on the ground that Parsifa] is a mere 
subordinate figure, “‘a damping deus ex machina.” He 
cared about the wretched and brutally punished 
Amfortas, for whom he has accordingly written by far 
the most poignant music in the whole score; but his 
attitude towards the work may not unfairly be gleaned 
from this passage, “ And I’m to execute a thing like 
that, to boot ? make music for it, too? Declined with 
thanks! Let him do it who likes; /’ll keep it fairly off 
my neck! . . . To-day I bid farewell to this insensate 
project.”’ I draw attention to these and similar passages 
because I believe they indicate a truer explanation of 
the quality of the music than that usually offered— 
which refers to Wagner’s advancing years when it was 
composed. He was never in love with his subject, 
he wrote at last because it was, so to say, the one thing 
left over to do, and in the few passages which correspond 
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to anything real in life or experience his genius is as 
rare as ever. That, at least, after much study and 
nine hearings in Paris and London, is how it seems 
to me. 

In Die Meistersinger the theme is the same—the 
saving and guiding power of renunciation. Again the 
hero is @ man, but this time elderly, and profoundly 
wise. Nothing could be more significant than the con- 
trast between the passages in the Wesendonck letters 
which refer to the two works. Wagner had himself 
just made the great renunciation of his life. As in the 
case Of Hans Sachs, his was a renunciation for life, and 
not against it, as in the old ascetic theory which 
Parsifal illustrates. The one is vital, the other mortal. 
After seeing three people removed fainting at our last 
visit to Parsifal, my companion truly said, “‘ No one 
faints at Meistersinger.”’ 

Like countless thousands after him, Wagner soon fell 
in love with his own creation, the character of Hans 
Sachs, the noblest and wisest and most lovable old man 
inall literature. He writes to Mathilde, ‘‘ How you will 
open your eyes at my Mastersingers! Keep your heart 
secure against Sachs, or you'll fall in love with him! 
It is an extraordinary work. The old draft afforded 
little, next to nothing. Eh, one must have been in 
Paradise, to discover what may lurk in such a thing! 
.. . At times I had to stop work for laughing, at times 
forcrying. . . . It has become clear to me that this work 
will be my most consummate masterpiece.” 

No one who has not carefully and repeatedly read the 
poem, as we read the finest things of Shakespeare—its 
only rivals—really knows Die Meistersinger. Wagner 
has put all the best and deepest of himself into the old 
poet, the greatest of his century, who helped to make the 
German Reformation, and whom Goethe rediscovered 
for the modern world. But nothing extant of Hans 
Sachs, we may be sure, compares with what Wagner 
has put into his mouth. He is the perfect old man— 
wise, kind, brave, humorous, unselfish, enthusiastic— 
a thoroughfare and not a terminus, as Bergson would 
say. He believes in the old, and yet is ready for the new. 
He has no jealousy of youth, and gives up the beautiful 
young girl who has offered herself to him and who loves 
him, as a daughter, in favour of the young genius whom 
he has befriended and counselled. 

Half-truths are not for him. None more than he 
honours the past, but he believes that Life is never 
played out and, with Rabbi Ben Ezra, that “ the best 
is yet to be.’”” The incomparable pages near the end 
of the overture, and of the play itself, where the old 
and new tunes are combined in superb counterpoint, 
mearnate the philosophy of Sachs. He believes in 
discipline and in love. He believes in the People and 
their verdict, but he also believes in genius and per- 
sonality. Instead of denying or suppressing life, he 
tries to understand it. After the street-row in the night, 
he meditates on what he calls ‘‘ Wahn,”’ the élan vital 
of a later thinker, and sees how it produces aberrations, 
madness, discord, and yet is at the heart of everything 
that life accomplishes, and must be not suppressed, but 

turned the way that leads to noble works.” His is 
the disciplined enthusiasm which alone can save the 
world, and in himself he illustrates ever anew my 





favourite proposition that Youth is a state of the 
Soul. 

In the attitude of Sachs towards the “ Wahn”’ of 
Life, in his personal renunciation, not for a Golden 
Crown and eternal kudos, but for the happiness of two 
young people who would be alive when he was gone, he 
illustrates the theory of life which was characteristic 
of Wagner, and which is irreconcilably opposed to the 
theory embodied in Parsifal. In Die Meister- 
singer we have what Wordsworth called “ imagina- 
tion,” as distinguished from the “‘ fancy,”’ or symbolism, 
of Parsifal. Imagination, in this sense, is to see the 
poetry in common things, in the meanest flower that 
blows, in an elderly widower, a jobbing cobbler who 
cannot work or sleep or rest because he has just heard 
new and noble music and because he must serve the 
two young folk the fragrance of whose young love it is. 
As I walked away from sixteenth-century Nuremberg, 
from the picture, the poetry, and the music of Sachs, 
with Walther and Eva in either arm, and the laurel on 
his head, which she has just transferred to it from her 
lover’s, and as I pushed my way home through Leicester 
Square in twentieth-century London and _ through 
manifestations of ‘‘ Wahn” in uncared-for adolescence 
to-day, not for the first or hundredth time I thanked 
whatever Gods there be for Richard Wagner. 

Cc. W. 8. 


THE BRITISH SUFFRAGE MOVE- 
MENT AS SEEN FROM ABROAD 


BuDAPEST. 


OLITICIANS all over the world consider the 
P British Parliament as the Mother of Parliaments. 
In the same way feminists of all lands turn to the 
English movement for woman’s suffrage as the mother 
of the universal feminist movement. Modern educa- 
tionists tell us that, instead of preaching theories, you 
have to put living examples before your pupils. How- 
ever much we should like to believe in this realistic 
method, we are irritated by its failure in regard to the 
beloved Mother of Parliaments. Whenever the English 
Parliament makes good laws giving a really good example 
to the world, those unwilling to follow the splendid 
example will excuse their refusal to imitate it by pointing 
out that the Children cannot be expected to be yet as 
wise and strong as the trained Mother. On the other 
hand, of course, they will be more than ready to excuse 
any shortcoming of theirs by a similar deficiency “ even 
in the Mother of Parliaments.” So you can take it for 
granted that the refusal by many countries to grant 
votes to women is largely due to the bad example the 
English Parliament sets to the world. 

In my own country, for instance—in Hungary—there 
would be no serious obstacle to the introduction of 
Woman Suffrage. But though politicians generally are 
in favour of it, their desire for Woman Suffrage is not 
active enough to overcome even comparatively small 
obstacles. My lazy countrymen excuse their passivity 
simply by saying “Oh, but please, why should we 
hurry ? So long as the Mother of Parliaments considers 
it is compatible with just and liberal principles to exclude 
women from representation no other country need be 
ashamed to keep their women outside the constitution.” 

The fact that people are more inclined to follow a bad 
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example that justifies their own faults than to follow a 
good one is again seen in the strange neglect or perversity 
of foreign public opinion about the merits and demerits 
of the English woman’s movement. For a long time it 
was wholly neglected—even by the women. Not until 
the women of other countries had learnt by their own 
experience that they must put suffrage first did they 
initiate a suffrage movement; and for some time they 
failed to learn ways and means of propaganda from 
England. It was, in fact, the establishment of the 
International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance in 1904 that 
first woke up the Continent to full activity. Just at that 
time the British Suffrage Movement seemed to foreign 
observers to be at a dead point. The English Press, like 
the English Parliament, had failed to be the woman’s 
spokesman as well as the man’s ; it forgot that it had to 
express the female note of the human symphony as well 
asthe male. Suddenly the lightning of Militancy flashed 
through England, and the thunder of that lightning 
called forth an echo in the Press and, through it, in the 
public opinion of the whole world. Always excepting 
the immeasurable influence of the International Suffrage 
Alliance, English militancy has been the greatest force, 
the most precious element in illuminating women’s 
fight for freedom. There can be no Suffragist who 
would dare to deny this. Even the most law-abiding 
must admit that militant methods have given an impetus 
to the movement all over the world which made us all 
work far more passionately than we had done before the 
outbreak of militancy. 

The Press all over the world, being subject to the 
strange illusion that scandal is the best food for readers, 
fell nicely into the trap laid by the militants. Mr. Alfred 
Fried—to whom the Nobel Peace Prize had been awarded 
—tells how in the early days of the Peace movement he 
had asked an influential and respectable Continental 
newspaper to commission him to report the International 
Peace Congress. ‘“‘ You may send us one, at most two, 
reports of the Congress,” said the editor, ‘* but if they 
come to blows you may send us as many telegrams at 
our expense as you think necessary in view of the 
scandal.’’ In that spirit, from the beginning until now, 
every bit of militancy is recorded in the world’s Press— 
of course, exaggerated as much as possible to make the 
scandal still more ecrying—while all the other wonderful 
work done by tens of thousands of liberty-loving, 
self-sacrificing women is as unrecorded, and therefore 
unknown, as it has ever been. The depth and brilliancy 
of the general woman’s movement of Great Britain, the 
enormous sacrifices in work, money, and self-denial given 
by non-militant women, are unknown except to the inter- 
nationally organised feminists, while you cannot find a 
single newspaper-reading person in the world who could 
not talk about English militancy. 

There is no doubt that militancy has done much harm 
to the reputation of English parliamentarism. People 
on the Continent began to revise their blind admiration 
for the impeccable parliamentarism of Great Britain 
directly militant tactics brought to light the obstinate 
way in which the passing of a Woman Suffrage Bill was 
torpedoed, not by an opposing majority, but by a few 
statesmen. The former Danish Prime Minister, in 


introducing a Woman Suffrage Bill, expressed this 
feeling by saying, “I hope this Bill will be passed, so 
that we shall not fall into the same ridiculous attitude 
into which the English Cabinet got by using its power 
improperly to postpone what some day must come in 
And in the county of Temes, in Hungary, a 


any case.” 


es 


gentleman of old-fashioned chivalry moved a resolution 
that the County Council should urge the Government to 
enfranchise the women of Hungary “ so that they may 
not be driven into militancy as English women are by 
the obstinacy of their men.” For the past eight years 
I have been lecturing in all the principal countries of 
Europe, and wherever I have gone I have always been 
asked one question by politicians and journalists: 
‘“* Why does the English Parliament trick the women so ? 
Why, after Suffrage Bills have again and again passed 
their second reading by huge majorities, are they always 
blocked by the Government ?”” When I retort by asking 
them to give their own explanation before I give mine, 
they shrug their shoulders and say “ English spleen.” 
Continental opinion doesn’t see any other reason. 

Among foreign Suffragists feeling for and against 
militancy is fairly well balanced. Where the movement 
towards women’s freedom is strong, the opposition to 
militancy is merely theoretical. With us in Hungary, 
for instance, the Press and many politicians who opposed 
militancy expressed their view that Hungarian women 
ought to get the vote, their movement being “ so far more 
dignified than that of English Suffragettes.”’ And those 
in favour of militancy used to say : “* Of course, we must 
enfranchise our women. Isn’t it grand how heroic 
women of our time are! Look what those brave Suffra- 
gettes are suffering! Praise, praise to them! Votes for 
our women!” Only in those countries in which the 
movement is still weak do they fear the news of English 
militancy as a danger to their cause. Even here they 
have profited by the stir made by militancy, but they 
have been damaged by their supposed connection with 
it and by their lack of courage in vindicating their own 
innocence of the “ sins of their English sisters.” 

Can we sum up the advantages and disadvantages of 
English militancy to the International Movement? In 
its earlier forms militancy was a blessing, because it 
stirred up public opinion and made everyone talk about 
the suffrage. But, as in the evolution of society we 
find methods and institutions which worked admirably 
in their time at a certain phase of development lose 
their importance, then their value, and finally become 
harmful, so militancy has reached its climax of useful- 
ness, and is now in some ways adding to the difficulties 
of the Woman’s Movement abroad. Even the friends 
of early militancy recognise a danger in the new physical- 
force tactics—not so much a danger to the success of the 
movement for the suffrage in their own country, but a 
lowering of the reputation of womanhood throughout 
the world. Physical force has been men’s first and last 
resource, but the early militant methods seemed to prove 
that women had found a new way of revolution. But 
since English women are falling into the old-fashioned 
man-made ways of physical force, sympathy is being 
withdrawn, not from the standpoint of expediency, but 
because the qualities of splendid self-devotion and stir- 
ring revolt have got mixed up with mere destructive 
action. 

Physical force is not only disapproved of by the 
general public, but also opposed by the overwhelming 
majority of Suffragists on the Continent, because they 
consider it a violation of the essential nature of 
women. 

Rostka SCHWIMMER 
(Acting President of the Executive Committee of the 
Buda Pest Congress, Corresponding Secretary 
of the International Alliance for Womans 


Suffrage). 
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Correspondence 


MEDICAL TREATMENT UNDER THE 
INSURANCE ACT 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Perhaps I may be allowed on behalf of the Liverpool 
Non-Panel Union to make a few comments on points raised by 
the Report which you published as a Supplement last week. We 
consider that this most valuable document ought to be carefully 
studied by all who are affected by the Act. Our local experience 
in Liverpool leads us to confirm generally its findings. 

That the medical service should only be of the same quality as 
that formerly known as “club doctoring”’ is the fault of the 
framers of the Act in deliberately copying the worst features of a 
form of service considered by most of us to be a disgrace. The 
inefficiency of that service was due to two evils: on the one hand, 
the societies buying in the cheapest market ; on the other, the 
doctors underselling one another until a minimum pay was 
reached under which the work had to be seamped to make it pay 

Under this vicious system a number of doctors became so used 
to giving as little as possible that they found no conscientious 
scruples in taking up the same class of work under the Act. 

We think the unequal distribution of the insured among the panel 
doctors is capable of further explanation. The first doctors to 
join the panels were not by any means the best as regards either 
scientific attainments or character ; they represented the mercan- 
tile element in our profession which showed no scruple in violating 
its pledges to the B.M.A. When the Government started driving 
the insured to the panel doctors, it was this class that constituted 
the panel. Later on these were joined by doctors who wished to 
join but waited till released from the pledge. They got far fewer 
of the insured, whilst those who held out still longer, owing to 
conscientious objections to the service, got least of all. If, as we 
understand, a panel patient who wishes to change to another panel 
doctor has to get written permission from both, the reason why 
few changes are made becomes clear. 

Our local experience leads us to believe that if the Commissioners 
had not rendered “* own arrangements ” a dead letter, very few of 
the insured would now be under the panel doctors, for from 
previous experience of “* club doctoring ” they guessed what was 
in store for them. The Commissioners, in order to get the Act 
working, stuck at nothing ; hence the existing condition of doctors 
with far more insured on their lists than they can possibly attend 
farming the work out to assistants and keeping the profits. 
During the crisis we caused forms of applications for ‘* own 
arrangements,”” which could be cut out, to be printed in all the 
local papers. Many thousands must have been used, as during 
the week that they appeared the mails had to be delivered to the 
Birkenhead Insurance Committee in vans. Out of this number 
only a few score, after great trouble, received Form 43 IC granting 
such permission. For most this was the end, as very few medical 
men would sign the agreement which practically put them on the 
panel 

We believe that it is the natural dislike which panel men have 
for admitting the possibility of the existence of any holding higher 
principles than their own which leads to the reiterated claim that 
the only men not on the panel are those of independent means. 
We. however, claim that when the true figures come to light it will 
be found that a large proportion of the scientific side have boy- 
cotted the Act, though some may be giving unwilling service. 
We non-panel men still retain many of our insured patients who, 

as you say, prefer to pay twice over, and we consider the way the 
panel men are clamouring for the unallotted money to be indecent. 

As to the infringement of the liberty of the subject involved in 
the Government’s interference between us and our patients, that 
is another matter. There are many other points, such as the 
omission of the principle of personal contributions, the leading 
feature which has made the National Deposit the most successful 
of the Friendly Societies, as well as our ideas as to how the Act 
might be improved ; but I fear this letter has reached its limits.— 
Yours, ete., 

Francis Heatuer ey, M.B., B.S.Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. 
(Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool Non-Panel Union), 
March 17th, 1914. 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—As one who is in a position to know something of the 
facts, I venture to think that your editorial note to Dr. Stratton’s 
letter is not justified as a general statement, however true it may 
be of London. In the rural parts of the area with which I am 
acquainted practically every doctor in the vast majority of the 





villages is on the panel. Yet there are many insured persons 
whose names are not on any doctor’s list. They are not paying 
for attendance, however, and their only reason for their not being 
on the list is that they have not been, and do not expect to be, ill. 
In large towns there may still be some insured persons who are 
paying fees to non-panel doctors, though, except in London, I 
doubt whether the number is large. Your argument appears to 
proceed on the assumption that because an insured person has 
not taken the trouble to put his name on a doctor’s list, therefore 
he must be paying twice over for medical treatment. This is a 
fallacy. Thousands of people simply have not taken the trouble 
to do anything because they have not needed doctoring, and 
probably will do nothing until they are ill. I do not believe one 
per cent. of the insured population is paying twice over as you 
suggest—at any rate in the country districts.—Yours, etc., 
CLERK TO INSURANCE COMMITTEE, 


[If our correspondent had read more carefully what we have 
written on this subject he would hardly have imputed to us the 
assumption which he suggests underlies our statement. Our 
view, based on a great deal of evidence, is that a large proportion 
of the insured persons who are not on any doctor’s list, and a 
certain proportion of those who are, are paying twice over for 
medical treatment. Very probably the proportion is much 
smaller in rural than in urban districts.—Ep. N.S.] 


LARGE PANEL LISTS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In the Supplement given with your last issue a statement 
is made on page 6 clearly referring to our practice, which was, 
with our consent, visited by the chief investigator of the Fabian 
Research Department. The statement is: ‘“ There is one case 
of a doctor (who pays, it is true, four assistants, whose names are 
on the panel, together with a secretary and a nurse) having on 
his list just under 9,000 insured persons.” This statement is 
incorrect, and is calculated to cause prejudice. For the purpose 
of the more efficient working of the Act, five of us, all practitioners 
on the panel, have formed a partnership, as the result of which 
we have found it possible to give the patients on our lists a much 
fuller and more specialist service than any one of us could have 
done individually—ophthalmic surgery, gynecology, massage, 
etc. Moreover, we provide our patients with secretarial help, the 
services of three trained nurses, and a dental surgeon. Special 
pleading is all very well, but accuracy also is worth thinking about. 
All the above facts were known to those who drew up the Report. 

Yours, etc., 
Harry RosBertTs. 

63, Harford Street, E. 

March 15th, 1914. 


CONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Simr,—I have read with interest the letter of Mr. John 
Graham published in your issue of January 10th and referring to 
what 1 wrote on the above subject. I notice that he seems to 
connect the adhesion of Australia to the Compulsory Service 
system with the conscription agitation in Great Britain. I can 
assure him that this is quite a mistake. The leaders of the 
Labour Party in Australia support compulsory training because 
they belicve that it is a grim necessity of the strategic position of 
the Commonwealth. It may interest your readers to know that 
at the Political Labour Conference in Sydney on February 9th 
this year a determined attempt was made to secure the passage 
of a resolution condemning compulsory training. The resolution 
was opposed by Mr. J. C. Watson, who was, in 1904, the first Labour 
Prime Minister in Australia, and in the end was rejected by a 
large majority. It was decided, however, that a Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to enquire into the abuses alleged to have crept 
into the administration of the system. This incident goes to show 
that the contentions of the article published by you on December 
7th are supported as far as the bulk of the Labour Movement in 
New South Wales is concerned. Australia will modify her com- 
pulsory training system from time to time, but will never abandon 
it as a whole.—Yours, etc., 

M. H. 


Melbourne, February 11th, 1914. 
THE WINNING OF ULSTER 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The letter of Mr. Andrew Stuart in your issue of the 
7th inst. is evidence of a “esire on the part of those studying the 
problem of Ulster apart ivom Party for a settlement of the Irish 
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Question on a basis of federalism—without humiliation of Ulster 
or the Nationalist Party. 

A Legislature for Ulster undivided, with authority within its 
area equal to that accorded to a Legislature in Dublin, seems a 
more logical solution of existing difficulties than the postpone- 
ment of a coercive union for six or more years. Postponed in- 
elusion will keep the embers of strife continually lit. Two State 
Legislatures would give equality to “North” and “ South” 
Ireland, and would not destroy the concept of ** Ireland a Nation.” 
It would give the Ulster people a continued interest in developing 
Irish industries and, if it be a desirable thing, in magnifying Irish 
sentiment. It would do more—it would strengthen the British 
Union by the necessary dependence on British power on the Trish 
side and, on the British side, by confidence in the loyalty of the 
Ulster people. The union of the two Irish States might well be 
left to the mellowing influence of time. 

Mr. Stuart’s idea of an Upper House common to both Legisla- 
tures might be a possible basis of quasi union, but the creation of 
two States with full domestic autonomy from the beginning 
seems to be the cleaner cut proposal. 

For the settlement of at least the principles of domestic Home 
Rule it is worth while to make mutual concessions. 

We who approach the question from the Unionist standpoint 
with a desire to appreciate the standpoint of the sincere Liberal, 
recognise the pertinacity of the Nationalist just as we have 
insisted on a recognition of justice to Ulster. But surely we are 
entitled to claim from the other side similar consideration for our 
point of view ? If, as we argue, the question is not one for settle- 
ment under the Parliament Act—which can only be regarded as 
a transitory provision—but for direct reference to the people, we 
would be under obligation to abide by the decision. We know, 
however, that neither the Nationalists nor Ulster would accept 
a decision adverse to them. It is by recognition of that stubborn 
fact only that we can arrive at some common ground of settlement 
by consent. The exclusion of counties by plebiscite is better 
than their inclusion by coercion, but a weak evasion of an inevit- 
able course is to make the exclusion temporary instead of per- 
manent, Though it were permanent, it would, ere long, be regarded 
as an objectionable arrangement. The exempted counties would 
be regarded as anti-Irish. They would be identified with a heretic 
religion and the political ascendency of an ancient enemy. 
Equality, not ascendency, is the keynote. 

The principle of exclusion having been conceded—even though 
on the ungracious terms of Mr. Churchill at Bradford—it remains 
for all parties to seek to apply it in a form likely to produce a 
lasting settlement. If, as you suggest in your article of the 14th 
—a plebiscite of Ulster as a whole six years hence—on the question 
of exclusion from the Irish Parliament—might produce a settle- 
ment, would such a plebiscite now be not less fair and not less 
useful ? Unfortunately a plebiscite by counties is the Govern- 
ment proposal. The value of your suggestion, supported by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, rests in the idea that all Ulster should be dealt 
with as a unit. Only by the method of “ Ulster a unit” can 
anything like even-handed justice be meted out to the Protestants 
of Ireland. 

If this form of settlement be denied, and if decision by fractional 
plebiscite is at all regarded as a wise method, then the right to 
exclusion by plebiscite of any county should not be conditioned 
by a future right of the British Parliament to coerce that county 
into a union obnoxious to it. The county itself should be called 
on in six years to say under which Legislature—British, Irish, 
or North Irish—it chooses to be placed.—Yours, etc., 

Hamilton, N.B. Henry S. Kern. 

March 17th. 


THE CHILD OF THE WIDOW AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is probably an instinctive horror of the Poor Law 
which causes many poor widows to refuse to part with their 
children. It offends their natural pride to have the taint of 
pauperism put on their children. They rarely, however, object 
to their entering a charitable institution, and sanatorium treat- 
ment in a Metropolitan Asylums Board’s Institution is willingly 
accepted. For this reason I hope there may be truth in the report 
that the Poor Law Schools are to be handed over to that body. 
Some of the large barrack Poor Law schools in the outskirts of 
London could then be used for hospital treatment, there being at 
present a pressing need for more accommodation for infectious 
cases, and the scattered homes might then be made the only kind 
of schools for children. Toynbee Hall and the C.O.S. have been in 
a great measure responsible in the past for the stopping of Poor 
Law out-relief. They believed that by making relief to the poor 


as deterrent as possible the need for it would cease, people would 
become thrifty and self-supporting with the only other alternative 


of entering the huge and costly mixed workhouses erected to 
receive them. It was also an easy way of disposing of the 
unsatisfactory candidates who applied for charitable assistance 
to mark them off as “ Poor Law cases.” The children have under 
this system no individual existence, and their fates are decided 
according to the virtues or failings of their parents. 

Under our present Poor Law system, the children of a widow 
do have something offered to them so long as their mother lives 
a respectable life, but Mr. Burns decided that should a widow 
give birth to an illegitimate child, her children must be taken 
from Poor Law schools and returned to her because she had 
ceased to be respectable. The Poor Law refuses to help the 
illegitimate children and the children of the deserted wife. The 
L.C.C. has lately decided that no deserted wife may become a 
scrubber in an L.C.C. school, the posts being reserved for widows 
only, the idea being, I suppose, that it is wrong to encourage 
men to desert their wives or women to have illegitimate children. 

The most numerous sufferers, however, are the children of the 
so-called able-bodied unemployed men, to whom Mr. Burns has 
made it illegal for the guardians to give any relief except that of 
the workhouse to the whole family. Formerly the guardians 
might give the men some task work outside the house, with the 
chance of keeping the home together until work had been found. 

I am therefore anxious that public sympathy should extend 
beyond the children of the poor widow and embrace every 
neglected and unprotected child. At present this work is left 
in the hands of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which prosecutes and sends to prison the most neglectful 
parents, whilst the children are handed over to the care of the 
Poor Law. In order to relieve the rates of the cost of maintaining 
these children it is the business of the guardians to deliver them 
up to the responsible parents the moment they leave the prison, 
whether they have a home to take them to or not, and there is 
no legal or moral obligation on the part of the guardians as to the 
ultimate fate of these children. Some public authority is needed 
to-day for the moral and physical protection of children ; England 
lags behind other nations.—Yours, etc., 

ANNE COBDEN-SANDERSON. 


KING’S WAGES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your suggestion that “* King’s Wages ”’ will make a good 
industrial war-cry for agricultural labourers is excellent. All 
success to the men who use it, say I. It is not, however, a new 
idea, but then there are no new ideas—there are only unfamiliar 
ones, It was used in the bookbinders’ strike of 1786 by the 
heroes of that forgotten struggle. They worked something like 
twelve and a half hours a day, and struck to reduce them by one 
hour. George III. set such example as he could to London 
employers by giving it where it was asked, so it is to be presumed 
that the hours of labour in palaces followed the custom of the 
trade outside. But he only kept one binder—John Polwarth— 
so it wasn’t a very big thing to do. But it set an example, and 
some West-end firms followed it, and finally the men won. But 
the five leaders of the strike, under the cruel combination laws 
suffered two years’ imprisonment in Newgate. And prisons were 
prisons in the eighteenth century ; and the poet Southey describes 
the Devil taking a walk in London, and— 

As he passed through Cold-Bath Fields he look’d 
At a solitary cell ; 
And he was well pleased, for it gave him a hint 
For improving the prisons of Hell. 
Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK ROGERS. 


Miscellany 
THE SECRET MEDICINE 


OU know Kinardington Church, perhaps? It 
sits on the top of a little hill, with trees wrapped 
round it, and below the wind tears along the 

marsh from Hastings to Folkestone. I suppose that 
sometimes the wind blows at Kinardington, beating at 
the windows, snatching the ivy that the tower wears, and 
combing the long grass all one way across the graves. 
There must be black winter nights there, when the 
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tombstones are as dark as the graves below them, and 
when the owls in the belfry are too cold to talk and hunt 
and live the merry owl’s life, and can only sit very close 
together in the most sheltered corners among the bell- 
beams, and shudder and fluff out their feathers and try 
to believe in summer evenings and the light of stars. 
But always when I have seen Kinardington the church 
has been bathed in sunlight, its lichens shining like fine 
gold and the very stones of it warm to your hand. The 
grass is dry and short, except on the north side, where it 
is long and cold ; you know who are buried on the north 
side, and of course they have no headstones. Every- 
where else the grass is mixed with moss and thyme and 
the pale blue violets that love the chalk. Also there are 
wild strawberries, Our Lady’s slippers, and daisies. 
And, with all this, solitude, and the beautiful music of 
bird and bee, of rustling leaf and moving grass, which we 
call silence. 

Only once did I meet another living soul at Kinard- 
ington. And it startled me as though I had seen a 
ghost. For as I sat on the broad step of the square tomb 
—you know those family tombs, like tea caddies, with 
pillars at the corners—as I sat there and sniffed at a 
pinch of wild thyme and looked out on the blue distance, 
I felt, before I saw or heard, that something was moving 
at the north side of the churchyard. Something black. 

It was good noon, and I am not a man given to 
tremors, yet fora moment . . . However, I laid my wild 
thyme down on the tomb and went round the tower. 
Something black, as I have said, and it raised itself and 
came towards me with something yellow in its hand. 
Only yarrow, the yarrow that grows on graves. 

“How do you do?” I said, and added something 
about the day. The black figure also said something 
about the day, adding that it was a long stretch and she 
didn’t know what had made her come all such a way. 
She wore a black stuff dress and a beaded mantle and 
a bonnet with strings—you hardly ever see them now, 
but she had one—and black gloves, only she had taken 
one off to pluck the yarrow. I had met her twice before 

she lives in a cottage not far from where I live—and 
both times she had talked about witches. That she 
had no patience with witches I had easily gathered. 
Indeed, I think she had not much patience with anybody. 

“ Fancy seeing you here, sir, of all places!’’ she said. 
1 am not more observant than other people, but I could 
not help seeing that she was cruelly embarrassed. She 
had risen up from behind a lichened tombstone recording 
the death of one Richard Snave at the age of 21 in the 
sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection. It is 
the last tombstone before you come to the north side, 
where there is only grass. There was about her the 
embarrassment of concealed emotion. I wondered. 
Richard Snave had died forty years ago; and her name 
was something quite different. I forget what I said 
and what she said, but presently we were at the church- 
yard gate, and she was asking me not to tell anyone that 
I'd met her there, and I was saying of course not, and 
wondering why. But I could not ask, because so plainly 
it was a serious reason. I hoped she might tell me, 
unquestioned, because I had made her acquaintance with 
the recommendation of being “ not like those silly young 
people as don’t understand nothing.””’ Somehow I did 





not think she had come there to mourn over any grave. 
Her embarrassment felt like the effort to cover not an 
old sorrow, but a new design. 

“Can I,” was the most I ventured on, “ be of any 
use ? ” vad 

I expected a plump “‘ No” for an answer. Instead 
she hesitated, and then said: ‘ You're given over to 
books, Mrs. Beale was telling me.” 

I admitted that I sometimes read. And I waited 
hoped that I was being tactful. 

“Did you ever hear?” she asked, ‘ about yarrow- 
herb being good for anything ? ” ; 

Now it happens that that is one of the out-of-the-way 
bits of knowledge that has stayed by me. I read it 
once in a book in a little beerhouse at Polperro. 

“The flowers of the yarrow,” that book said, 
“gathered from the grave of a young maid or bachelor 
who has died for love, and made into tea and given to the 
person to drink, will eure the love-longing in any young 
person of either sex, if so be it is gathered in the first 
quarter of the moon and taken fasting mixed with a 
little ale or cider.” 

So I said: “ Yes. I know what it’s good for.” And 
then she sat down suddenly on one of those long rounded 
tombs that look like bodies swathed in stone and said : 
‘I may as well tell you, then; only don’t you let it go 
no farther.” 

“You want it for someone?” I said helpfully. 

““My granddaughter,” she told me. “He was 
quartered at Lydd and now he’s gone with his regiment 
and she can’t fare to forget him. They live up at 
Bonington. I’m going there now. I shall make her the 
tea and say it’s good for Eneemia. Doctor Harmer he’s 
give her a power of tonics in bottles for the Eneemia, but 
it don’t do no good. What she wants is a secret 
medicine.” 

‘“* T suppose,” I said, rather unwisely, but it turned out 
all right, “‘ Mrs. Henson, that you said was a witch, 
knows all sorts of secret medicines ? " 

“ That's why I'm telling you,” she said; “if it got 
about, there’s plenty would say I was a witch to come 
here plucking the yarrow off of a young man’s grave. 
But it ain’t witch-work. It’s just a secret medicine ; 
that’s quite different, sir, ain't it? Anybody might 
brew a secret medicine, sir, mightn’t they ? And what 
I say is, why let a gell fret herself into her grave when a 
double handful of something you can pick yourself ‘ll 
put her right ?”’ 

“Why, indeed ?”’ said I. 

*“ All this talk o’ witches,’ she went on with curious 
heat, “it makes it nigh on out of bounds to do any of 
the things a person might do to cure aches and pains and 
the sorrows of the ‘art. I never ‘ad no sorrows of the 
‘art myself—nor yet I never ‘ad the ’eadache—but I 
see ‘ow they takes some people. And I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let it take my Susie, not while I can walk three or four 
miles to get a bit of something to do ’er good.” 

* But,” said I, “did you pick it off a bachelor’s 
grave that died for love?” 

‘“* Him,” she answered, pointing to the headstone where 
Richard Snave’s name was carved, “ took his life, ’e did. 
An’ all for love, though I says it.” 

** But,”’ I said, remembering the uses of the nameless 
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mounds on the north side of the church, “surely . . . if 
that had been so . . . wasn’t he . . . would they have 
put a stone? And that on the stone?” 

“The sure and certain hope?” she said. ‘* Ah, that 
was all they knew. Found drowned, in the round pond 
up Burmarsh way. Brought it in misadventure and 
going home jolly from Sellinge Fair. But I knew.” 

““ That was very clever of you,” I said, again rather 
stupidly, but again it did not matter. ‘‘ How did you 
find it out ?” 

“*T didn’t,” she said. ‘*‘ He told me he would. Him 
and me, we used to meet up here after work. It’s a 
quiet place, as you see, sir. I never told a soul till this 
minute, and I dunno why I’m telling you,”’ she added 
resentfully. 

“It’s because you know I’m not a silly chatterer,”’ 
I ventured. 

*““ Maybe so,” she said doubtfully, “‘ or p’raps it’s you 
not being one of us: it’s not like talking to anyone as 
matters. Well, it was like this, if you want to know. 
His father was quite well-to-do in the grocery and him 
and me was sweethearts. He was a mooney sort of 
chap, and used to cut bits of poetry out of the papers 
and read ’em to me. Silly, I call it. And he couldn’t 
bear me to look the same side of the road where any 
other young chap was—and one night he says to me, just 
like that, ‘Emma, take it or leave it, this is my last 
word,’ says he, ‘ if I see you passing more than the time 
of day with that young Bill Collins again,’ ’e says, 
‘Tl take my life, so I will. And now you know,’ 
says he. And I just laughed.” 

“And did you? Do more than pass the time of day, 
I mean?” 

“Course I did. I was very high-spirited as a gell, 
and I wasn’t going to be domineered over, not by no 
grocer’s son, owever well-to-do. So I took and went to 
Sellinge Fair along of Bill Collins and a lot more of us ; 
we had a fine day, I remember—just as it might be to-day. 
He come acrost me at the gingerbread stall—and ‘ All 
right, Emma,’ says he, just like that, ‘Good-bye, my 
girl,’ says he, and I just laughed again. I didn’t think 
nothing, you see. And next day Hick’s waggoner’s 
boy found him in the pond. And that’s forty years 





since—how time does go to be sure! Only I’ve never 
forgot.” 


For one moment I waited for the word of tenderness, 
of regret, of remorse, to round off the story. 

‘** Somehow I never forgot,”’ she said, “‘ so that’s how 
I knew where to get the kind of yarrow I wanted for 
Susie.” 

‘“* What a good thing you remembered ! ’’ I could not 
help saying. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?”’’ she agreed cheerfully. ‘ No, 
I ain’t got no time to tell you just how it got fixed in 
my mind, sir—I must be getting on to my daughter's. 
I know they’ve got a nice bit of pork to-day with a 
batter pudding baked under it, and I shouldn't like it 
to spoil.” 

She went away across the marsh with the yarrow in 
her hand. 





** Did it work ?’’ I asked next time I met her—‘ the 
yarrow, I mean?” 
‘* Lor’ love you, yes, sir,”’ she told me, “ worked a fair 


treat. Them old secret medicines does work somehow— 
when doctor’s stuffs despaired of. Susie’s as bright as 
a button; her new chap he’s nephew to a corn-chandler 
on his own in Maidstone, and got a bit put by.” 

E. NEssir. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT 


OWN on the sunlit ebb, with the wind in her 
1) sails, and free 


Of cable and anchor, she swept rejoicing to 
seek the sea. 


And my eyes and my heart swept out with her, 
When at my elbow I felt a stir ; 

And glancing down, I saw a lad— 

A shambling lad with shifty air, 

Weak-chested, stunted and ill-clad, 

Who watched her with unseeing stare. 


Dull, watery grey eyes he had 

That blinked beneath the slouching cap 

That hid the low-browed, close-cropped head ; 

And as I turned to him he said, 

With hopeless hangdog air : 

** Just out of gaol three days ago ; 

And I'll be back before I know ; 

For nothing else is left a chap 

When once he’s been inside ... andso... 

Then dumb he stood with sightless stare 

Set on the sunlit, wind-filled sail of that far boat that, 
free 

Of cable and anchor, swept rejoicing to seek the sea. 


My heart is a sunlit, windy sail : 
My heart is a hopeless lad in gaol. 
Witrrip WILSON GIBSON. 


THE QUANTOCKS 


AIN threatened again, and I went into the inn 
R at West Bagborough to eat and see what would 
happen. ‘Two old men sat in the small settle 

at the fireside talking of the cold weather, for so they 
deemed it. Bent, grinning, old men they were, using 
rustic, deliberate, grave speech, as they drank their 
beer and ate a few fancy biscuits. One of them was so 
old that never in his life had he done a stroke of gardening 
on a Good Friday : he knew a woman that did so once 
when he was a lad, and she perished in great pain 
shortly after. His own wife; even now, was on her death- 
bed; she had eaten nothing for weeks and was bad- 
tempered, though still sensible. But when the rain at 
last struck the window like a swarm of bees, and the 
wind drove the smoke out into the room, the old man 
was glad to be where he was, not out of doors or up in 
the death room. His talk was mostly of the weather, 
and his beans and his peas, which he was so pleased 
with that he was going to send over half a pint of them to 
the other old man. The biscuits they were eating set 
him thinking of better biscuits. For example, now, a 
certain kind made formerly at Watchet was very good. 
But the best of all were Half Moon biscuits. These had 


a few caraways in them—which they did not fear, 
because, old as they were, they were not likely to have 
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leisure for appendicitis. Half a one in your cup of tea 
in the morning would plim out and fill the cup. They 
told me the street, the side of the street, the shop, its 
neighbours on either side, in Taunton, where I might 
hope to buy Half Moon biscuits, even in the twentieth 
century. The whitening sky and the drops making the 
window-pane dazzle manifested the storm’s end, and the 
old men thought of the stag hounds, which were to meet 
that day . . . Just above Bagborough there, seven 
red stags had been seen not so long ago. 

It was hot again at last as I climbed away from the 

valley and its gently sloping green and rosy squares and 
elmy hedges, up between high loose banks of elder and 
briar, and much tall arum, nettle and celandine, and 
one plant of honesty from the last cottage garden. 
High as it was, the larch coppice on the left far up had 
a chiffchaff singing in it, and honeysuckle still interwove 
itself in the gorse and holly of the roadside. A parallel, 
deep-worn green track mounted the hill, close on my 
right, and there was a small square ruin covered with 
ivy above it among pine trees. It was not the last 
building. A hundred feet up, in a slight dip, I came to 
a farmhouse, Tilbury Farm. Both sides of the road there 
are lined by mossy banks and ash and beech trees, and 
deep below, southward, on the right hand, I saw through 
the trees the grey mass of Cothelstone Manor House 
beside its lake, and twelve miles off in the same direc- 
tion the Wellington obelisk on the Black Down Hills. 
A stone seat on the other side of the trees commands 
both the manor house beneath and the distant obelisk. 
This seat is in an arched-over recess in the thickness of 
a square wall of masonry, six or seven feet in height and 
breadth. A coeval old hawthorn, spare and solitary, 
sticks out from the base of the wall. The whole is 
surmounted by a classic stone statue of an emasculated 
man larger than human, nude except for some drapery 
falling behind, long-haired, with left arm uplifted and 
under its feet a dog; and it looks straight over at the 
obelisk. I do not know if the statue and the obelisk 
are connected, nor, if so, whether the statue represents the 
Iron Duke, his king, or a classic deity : the mutilation 
is against the last possibility. Had the obelisk not been 
so plainly opposite, I should have taken the figure for 
some sort of a god, the ponderous rustic-classic fancy of a 
former—early nineteenth-century—owner of Cothelstone 
Manor. The statue and masonry, darkened and bitten 
by weather, in that high, remote, commanding place, 
has in any case long outgrown the original conception 
and intention, and become a classic-rustical-romantic 
what-you-please, waiting for its poet or prose poet. I 
should have liked very well, on such a day, in such a 
position, to think it a Somerset Pan or Apollo, but could 
not. It was mainly pathetic and partly ridiculous. 
In the mossy bank behind it the first woodsorrel flower 
drooped its white face among primroses and green 
moschatel knobs: they made the statue, lacking ivy 
and moss, seem harsh and crude. Some way farther on, 
where the beeches on that hand come to an end, two 
high stout pillars, composed of alternate larger and 
smaller layers of masonry, stand gateless and as 
purposeless as the king, duke or god. 

For a while I rested in a thatched shed at the summit, 
nine hundred and ninety-seven feet up, where the road 








turns at right angles and uses the ridge track of 
the Quantocks. A roller made of a fir trunk gave me 
a seat, and I looked down this piece of road, which is 
lined by uncommonly bushy beeches, and over at 
Cothelstone Hill, a dome of green and ruddy grasses in 
the south-east, sprinkled with thorn trees and capped by 
the blunt tower of a beacon. The primrose roots hard 
by me had each sufficient flowers to make a child’s 
handful. 

Turning to the left again, when the signpost declared 
it seven and three-quarter miles to Bridgwater, I found 
myself on a glorious sunlit road without hedge, bank, 
or fence on either side, proceeding through fern, gorse, 
and ash trees scattered over mossy slopes. Down the 
slopes I looked across the flat valley to the Mendips and 
Brent Knoll, and to the Steep and Flat Holms resting 
like clouds on a pale, cloudy sea: what is more, through 
a low-arched rainbow I saw the blueness of the hills of 
South Wales. The sun had both dried the turf and 
warmed it. The million gorse petals seemed to be 
flames sown by the sun. At the roadside were 
the first bluebells and cowslips. They were not growing 
there, but some child had gathered them below at Stowey 
or Durleigh and then, getting tired of them, had dropped 
them. They were beginning to wilt, but they lay upon 
the grave of Wintey. I was quite sure of that. Winter 
may rise up through mould alive with violets and prim- 
roses and daffodils, but when cowslips and bluebells have 
grown over his grave he cannot rise again: he is dead and 
rotten, and from his ashes the blossoms are springing. 
Therefore I was very glad to see them. Even to have 
seen them on a railway station seat in the rain, brought 
from far off on an Easter Monday, would have been 
something: here, in the sun, they were as if they had 
been fragments fallen out of that rainbow over against 
Wales. EpwarpD THOMAS. 


HOW THEY WOULD HAVE 
DONE IT 


No. 6.—If Mr. RABINDRANATH TaGorE had written : 
Little Drops of Water. 


HILD, I am wondering. 
Last night I was watching the silver moon 
rising over the sea, 

And in her light the colcur of the sea was pale, and the 
colour of the grasses was dark and sweet as the 
champak. 

I heard the ducks crying over the waters by the shore. 

I heard from the Khitmagar, threading like pearls on 
the darkness, the soft notes of the cummerbund. 

Child, I am wondering. 


Child, I smelt the flowers, 

The golden flowers . . . hiding in crowds like fairies at 
my feet, 

And as I smelt them the endless smile of the infinite 
broke over me, and I knew that they and you and I 


were one. 

They and you and I, the cowherds and the cows, the 
jewels and the potter's wheel, the mothers and the 
light in baby’s eyes. 
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For the sempstress when she takes one stitch may make 
nine unnecessary ; 

And the smooth and shining stone that rolls and rolls 
like the great river may gain no moss, 

And it is extraordinary what a lot you can do with a 
platitude when you dress it up in Blank Prose. 

Child, I smelt the flowers. ; 


Art and Music 


SCRIABIN’S PROMETHEUS 


N English audience now appears to understand 
A everything it hears, if not at a first hearing, at any 


rate at a third; and not only to understand, but 

also to admire. It is an attitude which the public have 
probably adopted for fear of falling into the mistake made 
by the inhabitants of Prague, who threw rotten eggs, or their 
Bohemian equivalent, at Schénberg when one of his works 
was produced there. Whatever the explanation, last 
Saturday’s audience were rapturously delighted with 
Scriabin’s Prometheus, one gentleman near me excepted, who 
(perhaps he came from Prague) hissed loudly whenever the 
trumpet climbed to a high note all by itself—which it did 
frequently—and continued hissing for a full ten minutes at 
the close. Apart from him, enthusiasm was universal; and I 
should like to believe that it was sincere. There can be no 
doubt that the appeal of Prometheus is ditect and convincing. 
After the two performances last year it was clear that a very 
definite effect was produced by it on the listeners—an 
emotional disturbance due primarily to the sound of the 
orchestra and the colour of the harmonies, and secondarily 
to the simple structure of the work. The form is quite clear 
now; but its position is negative rather than positive, and 
its function not so much to bolster up the harmonies as to 
get out of the way and avoid obtruding itself on the listener. 
No one who is not fairly familiar with Scriabin’s harmonic 
system can help feeling at sea during Prometheus. Certain 
favourite combinations of sounds, which nobody is likely to 
recognise under their various permutations and combinations 
without some experienec, recur throughout the work. Once 
they are grasped, the whole logic of the thing becomes clear. 
Just as Débussy experimented with certain harmonies until 
he built everything he wrote upon them, so Scriabin set out 
to search for novel combinations, and on discovering a new 
one immediately wrote a piece to celebrate it. In a way his 
discoveries have an artificial element in them. It does not 
require much invention to take an ordinary chord and sharpen 
one or two of the notes in it. But it does require something 
more than mere ingenuity to evolve out of such experiments 
an individual system and a living, personal style. This is 
what Scriabin has done. He speaks a language entirely his 
own and always consistent, and his idioms have a clear and 
definite meaning. Only they will not always bear trans- 
lating. Prometheus is the crystallisation of all that leads up 
to it. Given a knowledge of the earlier works the harmonies 
are not strange; and the form is straightforward. What 
is new is the idea of the thing (though I don’t hold a brief 
for setting theosophie doctrines to music) and the treatment 
of eumulative masses of sound. The way in which the 
three chief themes are worked is much simpler than it 
sounds. The line of development is continuous from the 
chaotic beginning to the dance-like coda, and the whole 
stands as a universal type of evolution from formlessness 
up to perfection. Theosophy only happens to be the peg on 
which it is hung. In any case, Prometheus is fine music, and 


that matters far more than whether its philosophy is sound 
or not. 


Tod und Verklaérung is not fine music, and never will be. 
It was played after Prometheus on the principle, it must be 
supposed, of a Roman banquet, where emetics were served 
round after the roast peacock. An ugly mortuary work, 
though the opening is effective enough, is what it is; and 
what the C major theme has to do with transfiguration it is 
difficult to see; it suggests nothing more dignified than a 
giraffe looking over a wall. However, it came as a reward to 
the gentleman who had disliked Prometheus so much and 
fell in admirably with his temper. So somebody was 
pleased. 

It ought to have been mentioned that Scriabin played his 
charming early Concerto in F sharp minor and also the 
pianoforte part in Prometheus ; and that the latter was given 
without the accessories of chorus and tastiéra per luce (which 
has been designed to throw waves of coloured light on a 
white hanging). His next large work is going to combine 
music, gesture, light and perfume, so as to press into service 
the secondary arts in addition to those primary ones that are 
directly controlled by the human will. We may be thankful 
that this idea didn’t occur to Strauss. Tod und Verklarung 
would have been accompanied by whiffs of antiseptic ; while 
for Elektra and Salome he would have had to find something 
even worse—drains perhaps. 

W. Denis Browne. 


AESTHETICS : A REPLY 


HASTEN to accept Mr. Randall Davies’s offer of friend- 
I ship, though I doubt whether much good can come 
of it if we are to go on arguing about esthetics. We 
are too far apart. What Mr. Davies feels for a picture 
is something altogether different from what he feels for a 
carpet, whereas the emotion I feel for a carpet is of exactly 
the same kind as the emotion I feel for a picture, a statue, 
a cathedral, or a pot. Also, my whole system of zsthetics 
is based on this psychological fact, so that it would, perhaps, 
have been wiser in Mr. Davies to have stated the difference 
between us and let it go at that. 

If someone were to find fault with Taz New StatesMaNn 
on account of the flimsiness and inadequacy of the arguments 
it adduces in favour of private ownership of railways, the 
editor, being a polite man, would reply, I suppose, that his 
critic had misunderstood the policy of the paper: he would 
not feel that his arguments had received any very damaging 
blow. In my first chapter I made it clear—my publishers 
accused me of becoming repetitious about it—that what I 
wanted to discover was a quality common to all and absent 
from none of the objects I called works of art ; I explained 
that by “ works of art ” I meant objects that provoked in 
me a peculiar emotion, called esthetic ; and I repeated over 
and over again that amongst these objects were pictures, 
pots, textiles, statues, buildings, ete., ete. Mr. Davies’s 
sharp eyes have enabled him to perceive either that my 
hypothesis—that “ significant form ” is the essential quality 
in a work of art—leads to the inclusion of Persian carpets 
amongst works of art, or that the hypothesis that representa- 
tion is the essence of art excludes them: I am not sure 
which. Anyway, this much is certain, either both pictures 
and carpets can be works of art or they cannot. I set out 
from the hypothesis that pictures and carpets, or rather some 
pictures and some carpets, are works of art; and therefore 
I am less inclined to feel crushed by Mr. Davies’s discovery 
that my premises follow from my conclusions than to enquire 
why Mr. Davies does not consider carpets and pots and 
buildings works of art, or, if, after all, he does consider them 
works of art, to what class he assigns pictures and statues. 
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My object is to discover some quality common to all works 
of art and absent from none. Such a quality there must be 
unless when we use the term “ works of art” we gibber. 
Does Mr. Davies assert that only pictures and statues can be 
works of art? Or are we to assume that he gibbers ? 

Even if I cannot argue profitably with my new friend, I 
may be able to give him a useful hint. For though, as he 
wittily observes, he is still much older than I am, it is conceiv- 
able that I enjoy a wider aesthetic experience. 

To look for the same qualities in a carpet and a picture would be 
equally absurd, seeing that one is intended to hang on the wall and the 
other to be laid on the floor. If anyone doubts this, let him frame his 
carpets and put his canvases over the parquet. 


To hang on the wall was, of course, precisely the purpose 
for which the finest Oriental carpets were intended ; but 
disdaining all considerations, no matter how relevant, that 
seem to set a premium on scholarship, I will gladly put my 
friend and his readers in the way of carrying out this inter- 
esting experiment. They need not jeopardise the drawing- 
room furniture. Not far from the house in which Mr. 
Davies lives stands a building so large and so silly that it 
can scarcely have escaped his notice. It is the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; and anyone who cares to step inside can 
see a fair collection of Oriental carpets hanging picturewise 
against the wall—hanging in frames too. I shall be very 
much surprised if the more sensitive of those who trouble to 
pay them a visit do not feel that these carpets are as esthetic- 
ally satisfactory on the wall as they would be on the floor, 
and I shall be amazed if they do not feel also that they are 
as definitely works of art as the objects that decorate the 
walls of the Tate Gallery. 

My purpose is to discover the quality common and peculiar 
to all works of art. I have suggested that this quality is what I 
call Significant Form—i.e., combinations of lines and colours 
that are in themselves moving. A good many people besides 
Mr. Davies have blamed me for giving the name Significant 
Form to just that form which seems to signify nothing. I 
adopted the term with hesitation, and I am willing to sacrifice 
it if something better can be found to take its place. All the 
same, I did try to explain what I meant by it. I speak 
of Significant Form in contradistinction to Insignificant 
Beauty—the beauty of gems or of a butterfly’s wing, the 
beauty that pleases, but does not seem to provoke that 
peculiar thrill that we call an esthetic emotion. I suggested 
very cautiously that the explanation of this difference might 
lie in the fact that the forms created by an artist express, or in 
some way transmit, an emotion felt by their creator, whereas 
the forms of Nature, so far as most of us are concerned, do 
not seem to hand on anything so definite. But about this 
part of my theory I was, and still am, extremely diffident, 
and I mention it here only in the hope of justifying what has 
seemed to many sensible people a silly name. 

At the beginning of my book I was at some pains to explain 
why I held that all systems of esthetics must be based on 
personal experience. I said that my purpose was to discover 
some quality common to all and absent from none of the works 
that moved me esthetically, and I invited those whose 
experience did not tally with mine—and whose experience 
does tally exactly with that of anyone else ?—to discover some 
other quality common to all and absent from none of the ob- 
jects that so moved them. I said that in elaborating a 
theory of zsthetics an author must depend entirely on his 
own experience, and in my book I depended entirely on mine. 
There are people to whom a simple statement of this sort 
comes as a pressing invitation to score cheaply : So now we 
know what art is, it is whatever you are pleased to honour 
with your approval. “ But why should Mr. Bell suppose 
that the forms that move him are the only ones proper to 
move others ? ” says Mr. Davies. 








Again, it is as foolish for Mr. Bell, or any other individual, to say, as 
he does say, that Frith’s Paddingion Station is not a work of art as it 
would be for me to say that rhubarb tart—which I detest—is not food. 
If I were the only person in the world who ate anything, then, I admit, 
I should be right in saying that it was not food—for it would not be, 
because I should never eat it. And if Mr. Bell were the only spectator 
of works of art on earth, he would have a perfect right to say that 
Paddington Station was not a work of art. But as he is not the only 
person on earth—if he will forgive me for mentioning the fact—he has 
no right to say that it is not a work of art. 


If this were anything more respectable than one of those 
pieces of grave but delicate sarcasm for which I am told 
Mr. Davies is famous, it would be perilous doctrine in the 
mouth of a professional art critic. We have no right to say 
that something is not a work of art so long as other people 
say that it is. The poor fellow who has gone through with 
a picture to the very end and has got it hung will always, 
I suspect, consider it a work of art ; and I hope that some of 
his friends will back him up. Therefore . . . well, we must 
be catholic. But Mr. Randall Davies, who deals out, week 
after week, column after column of ewsthetic judgments, 
may surely be invited by his readers to disclose the criteria 
by which he distinguishes between works of art and rubbish. 
If a work of art be that which anyone judges to be a work of 
art, we may as well consult the first policeman we meet 
instead of going for an opinion to a paid expert. 

If Mr. Davies had understood the very simple language in 
which I stated my position, he would have realised that when 
I say that Paddington Station is not a work of art I 
mean that Paddington Station does not provoke in me an 
zsthetic cmotion, and that I believe we can have no reason 
for thinking a thing to be a work of art except that we feel 
it to be one. Paddington Station did not move me; 
therefore I had no reason for judging it a work of art, but, 
of course, I may have looked at the picture stupidly and 
remained insensitive to the real significance of its forms. If 
Mr. Davies had understood the very simple language in which 
I stated my position, he would have realised that, far from 
making a claim to infallibility in esthetic judgments, I 
insisted on the fact that we might all disagree about par- 
ticular works of art and yet agree about esthetics. But if 
Mr. Davies had been able to catch the general drift of my 
book, he would have understood that whether Paddington 
Station moves me or whether it leaves me cold is a matter of 
secondary importance. The point of first importance is 
whether a person who is moved in the same sort of way by 
Paddington Station and a Sung bow! and Sta. Sophia and a 
Persian carpet can find any quality common to all and 
absent from none save that which I have called Significant 
Form. 

That is the problem. It is not quite so simple as I have 
had to make it appear. Some day I hope to answer the per- 
tinent questions raised by Mr. Roger Fry and other critics. 
In my book I have examined my own experience in the hope 
of inducing my readers to examine theirs. What do they 
say ? Are they really talking nonsense when they speak of 
“works of art,”’ including under that head pictures, pots, 
buildings, textiles, ete. ? If they are not, what characteristic 
distinguishes the species? Do they not feel as much 
emotion for a picture of a round of beef as for a picture of the 
Crucifixion, and do they feel less for a Sassanian textile ? 
If what they had taken for a jug turns out to be a paper- 

weight ; if, as sometimes happens in a battered fresco, what 
was said to be the Heavenly host is proved to be a pack of 
licentious Florentines, do they really have to readjust their 
wsthetic attitude ? If people who are capable of feeling and 
of analysing their feelings will give me honest answers to 
these questions, I shall be even more grateful to them than I 
am to Mr. Davies for his facetious advertisement of my book. 
Cuive BELL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
TT Times has come down to a penny after one of the 


best-organised advertising campaigns on record. 

But what is going to happen to it? When Lord 
Northcliffe first took it over there were universal tremors 
about its future. The fears then entertained were ground- 
less. Lord Northcliffe, with caution and circumspection, 
did make certain changes—and they were all improvements. 
He made excellent modifications in the typography and 
arrangement of the paper; he added to the variety and 
number of its special articles; but in essentials he left the 
Times what it was before—the most informative, the least 
vulgar, and the fairest paper in the world. Had the Times 
remained to-day what it was a few months ago, the reduction 
in its price would be but one more unqualified improvement. 
But it looks as though the paper were on a road that must 
lead to ruin. 

. * * 

General changes are at present more a matter of appre- 
hension than of realisation. I will not discuss the rumours 
of which Fleet Street is full—rumours, for instance, of 
wholesale and disastrous cheeseparing. One’s fears for the 
paper as a whole are based not on these rumours, but on 
a too, too solid accomplished fact: the ruin of one section, 
the literary section, of the Times. The Times Literary 
Supplement has for years been infinitely the best thing of 
the kind in existence. The reviews varied in quality, but the 
best of them were unsurpassable ; and the arrangement and 
the sober but attractive typographical scheme were as good 
as they could be. To-day—the change slightly antedated 
the reduction in price—the old Times Literary Supplement 
is dead, and its place has been taken by the frowsiest of 
imitations. 





* * * 


Let me cast a melancholy eye over the scene of carnage. 
In the first place, many of the principal reviews in the Supple- 
ment are now stale, for they are mercly reprinted from daily 
issues of the paper. Recognising, presumably, that regular 
readers of the Times would now have little use for the 
Supplement, Lord Northcliffe has decreed that henceforth 
it shall be sold separately at a penny. The regular readers 
who don’t want it are to be compensated for by readers who 
take in the Supplement as a weekly literary journal. In so 
far as such readers form the bulk of its public, it ceases to be a 
part of the Times; and even were it perfect in other respects, 
the weight and importance of the Supplement, as a body, is 
diminished. But unhappily the new Supplement is not 
perfect in other respects. Changes in “‘ make-up ” have been 
brought about that make it a sad sight for the eye of 
those who were used to it in its old form. 


* * * 


The spreading-out of the contents table is perhaps a small 
affair. But the adoption of four narrow columns instead of 
three wide ones is not. The narrowing of the column-gauge 
is the mark of the snippetty cheap journalist. His motto is 
that “‘ everything must be broken up as much as possible,” 
and the result of his efforts in this particular case is that 
the outward appearance of the Supplement has been spoilt. 
No old reader, I am sure, would have demanded the altera- 
tion ; most old readers will certainly detest it. This change 
has facilitated another, for the management have been 
tempted several times recently to spread advertisements over 
two adjoining columns, covering half a page. A week or two 
ago this was actually done on the front page. The speckly 


appearance produced by the narrow columns is reinforced in 


the case of the classified list of books received by the adoption 
of a heavy black type for the titles. And, worst of all, 
perhaps, this classified list is no longer compact and easily 
manageable, but is mixed up with the advertisements and 
the reviews. 

* * * 

The Literary Supplement we knew has been demolished. 
In its place we have this scrappy, spotty, restless, incoherent 
piece of botchery—and we have reviews in the main body 
of the paper. Whether the quality of the individual reviews 
is going to fall off one can only guess: but the literary half- 
page of the first penny number was ominous. The reviews 
were grouped together under a new headline, and this head- 
line is : 

The Choice of Books 


* ae * 


“The Choice of Books” as the title of a single article 
might be quite excellently apt ; even as a standing headline 
it would not surprise one, or even offend one, in most papers ; 
but as a standing headline it is completely out of key with 
the traditional Times. Those words are the manifestation 
of a spirit completely alien to the spirit of the Times; and 
once they have appeared as a standing headline of the 
journal’s review section, one is ready for a process of pro- 
gressive vulgarisation. In a few months “ The Choice of 
Books” may, one feels, give way to ‘* The Pick of the 
Basket,” and that in its turn may be succeeded by “ For the 
Chimney Corner” or “‘ Cheery Pages for Idle Hours.” If 
the reviews of the Times are grouped under such a title, we 
can have no assurance that its Foreign Intelligence will not 
soon be printed under the heading “ Matters of Moment 
Abroad,”’ its Sporting Intelligence appear daily under 
some such breezy phrase as ‘‘ By Flood and Field” or 
** Muscles and Thews,” and its Political Notes be announced 
as “‘ What they are saying in the Lobby.” 

* * * 


Now that the Times is printing photographs we may 
yet find its reviews besprent with the images of Mr. William 
Le Queux and Mrs. Florence Barclay. Now that the old 
typography of the Supplement has been abandoned we 
may yet find the vile cross-headline thrusting its cleaving 
hoof into the reviews. The mania for these cross-headlines 
may have some reason in it when one is dressing-up news for 
a superficial public; but the newspaper managers who 
insist on having them put into serious literary criticisms 
irritate every soul of that minority which wants to read such 
things. You know them, reader. A man writes a review 
of a book of mystic verse and the sub-editor jams in, at 
intervals of two or three inches, fatuous lines of heavy type. 
As thus: 

. - - Mr. Henry Boojum is not of the school of St. Honoraria nor yet 


of that most generally associated with the names of Jubb, Pumper- 
nickel, and Hortense Colimagon. His approach 


Tae Boosum Way. 
to the infinite is a transcendental blend of intense separation and equally 
intense union, so that mutability and permanence . . . 
I shall now look daily for this in the Times. The yellow 
flames of the journalistic Avernus are licking its feet, and 
the ascent therefrom is a labour and a work. 
* * * 
On Monday, finally, my first glance at the Times revealed 
a misprint ; and on Tuesday I noticed a mistake such as the 
old Times would have blushed to make. 
Tears, idle tears, and thoughts too deep for tears, 
Was it for this we made two Harmsworth peers ? 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Making of a Bigot. By Rose Macautay. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. 


A Crooked Mile. By Ottver Ontons. Methuen. 6s. 


The King of Alsander. By James ELroy FLecker. Max 
Goschen. 6s. 


Miss Rose Macaulay’s new novel is a vivacious study of the 
open mind. But no, it is not that exactly: it is not thorough 
or searching enough to be called a study; it is a deft and 
skilful sketch, or a series of skilful and deft sketches. And it 
is not the workings of a mind that she lays bare for us; for 
the quiddity of a mind is to think, and until the very end of 
her story is reached her hero never seems to have thought 
coherently for longer than three seconds on end. What 
Miss Macaulay has done in The Making of a Bigot is to depict 
the actions and reactions of a temperament, of a temperament 
rare, perhaps, but not rare enough to be extraordinary. No 
doubt Miss Macaulay numbers more than one young man of 
Eddy Oliver’s kin among her acquaintances. He is a nice, 
intelligent, amiable, engaging young fellow. One likes him 
immensely as one reads about him here ; but one feels one 
would lose all patience with him after about five minutes’ 
actual talk with him, and one wonders how Miss Macaulay 
kept her patience with him for so long as she did while 
writing this book. 

Eddy was the son of a Dean. He did well, though not, I 
gather, surpassingly well, at school and at Cambridge. His 
ambition, if he can be said to have had any particular 
ambition, was to be what the late Mark Pattison said every 
good Liberal was: a man who every night before going to bed 
fervently thanked his God that every question was an open 
question. Not that Eddy was a good Liberal in the party 
newspaper or party whip sense of the term, for he saw the 
truth that was latent in Toryism, even of the extremist sort, 
much too clearly to be that. He loved and welcomed all 
that was positive, affirmative, in every cause and every 
movement ; he did not hate what was negative, for he hated 
nothing : he simply turned away from it, declining to look at 
it, to take count of it. His aim was to reconcile irrecon- 
cilables. Indeed, he felt quite sure that irreconcilables had no 
real existence, that they were appearance only. So he ex- 
perienced no mental or moral jar in subscribing on the same 
day to the funds of the Fabian Society and to those of the 
Primrose League ; in belonging, at one and the same time, 
to the English Church Union and to the Free Thought 
League; in identifying himself with the League for the 
Encouragement and Better Appreciation of Post-Impres- 
sionism, and to that for the Maintenance of the Principles of 
Classical Art. Why not? Did they not all enshrine Truth, 
or, at any rate, did they not all strive to bring into prominence 
“ aspects ”*—blessed word !—of Truth? For such a young 
man, once he gets well away from Cambridge, there is trouble 
in store, emotional as well as intellectual distress, for in the 
world at large the part of the Reconciler is strewn with thorns. 
In London Eddy joined a Church Settlement in Southwark. 
He liked it tremendously, but very soon the clerical head of it 
had to give him a severe talking to. As a result of that 
talking to, he took temporary command of another Settle- 
ment, run on Free Thought and Radical lines, while its Chief 
was absent on the Continent on account of ill-health. He so 
managed the affairs of that Settlement that a number of its 
members took to attending church and others joined the 
National Service League, in consequence of which defections 
the Chief came home post-haste from Greece long before his 
health was restored and died a little later on of lung disease. 
Eddy became engaged to a daughter of the philistines and 
then came emotional catastrophe. Molly felt that she really 








could not meet Eileen Le Moine, a married lady separated 
from her husband who had flouted one or two of the con- 
ventions ; and Eileen was one of Eddy’s dearest friends ! 
In handling the episode of Eileen and Hugh Datcherd Miss 
Macaulay strikes the only full chord of her story; but it is not 
full enough, for, although Eileen is well drawn and is a live 
woman, Hugh is little but a fluttering shadow—never for a 
moment does he take on substance. There was physical 
trouble as well, for outside the dock gates during a big strike 
some of Eddy’s bones were broken and his head was bashed. 
The thick boots of the strikers, however, did not succeed in 
stamping out his tolerance. On his recovery of consciousness 
he still saw much that was fine in the principles of Trade 
Unionism and a good deal that was essentially right in the 
tenets of Free Labour. 

The book is more entertaining than interesting. One 
never quite believes in Eddy, but one does believe in as much 
of many of the other characters as Miss Macaulay allows one 
to see—which is not very much. Perhaps, after all, one may 
call The Making of a Bigot a study ; but it is a study of the 
superficial. 

Miss Macaulay’s novel is a good-natured satire ; Mr. Oliver 
Onions’ is a thoroughly ill-natured one. Miss Macaulay 
writes detachedly, impersonally ; Mr. Onions is partisan and 
violently personal. He seems acrimoniously to hate all his 
characters except, perhaps, two; and a consequence of his 
obvious hatred is that he gives us much more of caricature 
than of characterisation. Quite possibly a novelist should 
be a good hater as well as a good lover; but his hatred should 
be of the large, not of the small, sort, and Mr. Onions’ is of a 
very small sort indeed. One does not necessarily dislike 
seeing a novelist laying it on his victim with a scourge or even 
with a scorpion ; one does dislike extremely to be compelled 
to stand by while he scratches him with his finger-nails or 
jabs him with a hatpin. I cannot help feeling that some of 
the people, or some people like the people, portrayed in this 
story must at one time or another have treated Mr. Onions 
badly—not, perhaps, duly appreciated his undoubted talents— 
and that here he is getting back a little bit of his own, as it 
were. I felt that that was rather the case in the last book of 
his that I reviewed in these columns, T'wo Kisses. But I was 
not at all sure, for in that story there was a certain amount of 
geniality ; I am almost sure this time, for in this story there 
is none. A Crooked Mile is a sort of sequel to Two Kisses. 
We again meet some of the characters whom we met in T'wo 
Kisses—the Cosimo Pratts, Laura and Walter Wyron,and one 
or two others—and time has not improved them. Here we 
have Amory Towers, the champion of Feminism, presented 
as a married woman with two children. She neglects and 
grossly mismanages her two children, and is prevented from 
infidelity to her husband only by her bogus lover’s infidelity 
to her. Those who admire and reverence all the social con- 
ventions, and who like to think that all the persons who do 
not reverence and admire them are rather nasty persons, 
nasty in mind and of ill-bred manners, will enjoy Mr. Onions’ 
presentment of the Cosimo Pratt ménage and of the set who 
used to gather and gabble on the lawn and in the studio of 
The Witan, Hampstead. Indeed, the thing is rather well 
done, for Mr. Onions has a distinct gift for the convincing 
reproduction of babblement. One may hope that A Crooked 
Mile is Mr. Onions’ final fling at Hampstead. 

Mr. James Elroy Fiecker tells us in his preface that 
“Grave matters of Ethics are frequently discussed in the 
course of my story, and the earnest enquirer may learn much 
from this book concerning the aim, purpose, and origin of his 
existence.” I have read Mr. Flecker’s story, every line of 
it—for there was no temptation to skip—and although I have 
been sufficiently entertained and diverted by it, I cannot say 
that my moral education has been advanced or that I know 
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any more of the aim, purpose, and origin of my distressful 
existence than I knew before. The King of Alsander is one 
of the many, many legitimate lineal descendants of The 
Prisoner of Zenda. Perhaps one might trace its pedigree 
even as far back as Prince Otto. It is on a higher literary 
level than two-thirds of these descendants. The only fault 
I have to find with it is that romantic incident does not 
follow romantic incident with sufficient frequency or rapidity, 
and that is a small fault, for when Mr. Flecker does fairly 
warm up to his work he is as romantic as one has any right 
to demand that any author of any Zenda novel should be, 
and most of the descriptive passages are really beautiful. 
The fight in the palace square of Alsander around the dead 
body of the mad King is a rattling, throbbing piece of work ; 
of its sort, one asks not for anything better. 
Husert BLanp. 


DR. BRADLEY’S ESSAYS 


Essays on Truth and Reality. By F. H. Brapiey. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


If a sound philosophy is a rope of onions, then psycho- 
logical atomism is the onions without the rope and German 
transcendentalism the rope without the onions. Mill, for 
example, is the possessor of a noble lot of isolated onions, and 
'T. H. Green offers us a rope admirable in itself, but quite un- 
suited to its homely purpose. Our gratitude is surely due to 
the practical man who, in the person of Dr. Bradley, can put 
the two together. This vulgar image, we think, describes 
more or less accurately the state of English philosophy at 
the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Mill, full of acute observations and solid facts as he un- 
doubtedly was, gave no principle of coherence to the world, 
no unity to his independent reals. T.H. Green, on the other 
side, was so occupied in proving that the phenomenal world 
is a connected whole that he seemed to forget that it is also 
a phenomenal world. It was only when the ground of 
discussion was slightly shifted that a way out of the difficulty 
was found, and, whatever we think of that way, at least it 
must be admitted that for philosophy any way is better 
than beating our heads against two opposing walls. Dr. 
Bradley’s way was to ask a question which Plato and 
Aristotle had asked and their successors had more or less 
neglected—what is the real, or, if you like to call it so, the 
Absolute? His answer was as follows: “ Reality is 
sentient experience. I mean that to be real is to be indis- 
solubly one thing with sentience. It is to be something 
which comes as a feature and aspect within one whole of 
feeling, something which, except as an integral element of 
such sentience, has no meaning at all.’ And again: ‘ The 
Absolute is an individual and a system, but, if we stop here, 
it remains but formal and abstract. . . . When we ask as 
to the matter which fills out the empty outline, we can reply 
in one word that this matter is Experience.” Or, as he says 
in his latest book: ‘* At bottom the Real is what we feel, 
and there is no reality outside feeling.” An empiricist pure 
and simple could hardly have put it more strongly. We 
must quote another sentence, from his Appearance and 
Reality, which is extremely important: “I repudiate . . 
the separation of feeling from the felt, or of the desired from 
desire, or of what is thought from the thinking, or the 
division—I might add—of anything from anything else.” 
This may seem as plain as the nose on his face to a reader of 
the present day, but it was not so once. The same may be 
said also of the doctrine of “ degrees of reality,”’ for which 
Dr. Bradley is partly indebted to Hegel, that “* whatever is 
individual is more real and true, for it contains within its own 
limits a wider region of the Absolute. . . . Or, to put it 
otherwise, the interval between such an element and the 


Absolute is smaller. We should require less alteration, less 
destruction of its own special nature, in order to make this 
higher element completely real.” Whatever objections 
philosophy may make, there is no doubt that ordinary men 
have more or less consciously in their minds some ideas of 
this kind, and their apparent staleness is only tbe price they 
pay for having passed into the stock of common thought. 

Dr. Bradley’s new book is new only in the narrowest sense 
of the word. Four-fifths of its essays have already appeared 
in print, most of them in Mind during the last six years, and 
a few of the rest elsewhere. None of them shows any 
sweeping change in the author’s views, though, if we remem- 
ber rightly, some of them contain statements which Dr, 
Schiller includes in a list of concessions to pragmatism on 
the part of Dr. Bradley which he compiled four or five years 
ago. There is certainly a good deal of restatement, and 
possibly a change of emphasis here and there. His doctrine 
of truth is made clearer, and in his defence of coherence as 
the test of truth he definitely declines to separate coherence 
from comprehensiveness. The essay on God and the 
Absolute is little more than a recasting of two chapters of 
Appearance and Reality, and on this subject he admits that 
he never had very much to say. Other essays are merely 
close criticisms of various pragmatist and _neo-realist 
doctrines and replies to objections, interesting and un- 
doubtedly valuable, but not adding greatly to what he has 
said before. And why, indeed, should they? He laid his 
cards on the table many years ago. He is an accomplished 
fact, and one can no more expect novelties from him than one 
can expect the parish church to grow a steeple in the night. 
He has always been a scrupulous and sparing writer, weighing 
his words with care, the most continent of philosophers, and 
all that he still expects to do is collect some more of his 
occasional papers, and perhaps to reissue the two rare but 
indispensable volumes, Logic and Ethical Studies, which he 
can no longer hope te rewrite. 

His position to-day is a curious one. If you weigh 
opinions, his influence, even by repulsion, is as great as ever 
it was. If you count heads, the emptiest impostor can 
muster as many disciples. But he has never appealed to the 
camp-followers of philosophy, the casual persons who amuse 
themselves with abstract thought, backing philosophical 
winners, and following the fashion from Nietzsche to prag- 
matism, from pragmatism to Bergson, and from Bergson 
to Heaven knows where. His style, of course, is a little 
academic, especially in his later works; and he was never 
one of those writers who make you start up in your chair 
and slap your leg and ery ‘“‘ Here we are at last! This is it! 
This is the stuff! What a lad!” or words to that effect. 
His methods are too critical and destructive to let his 
readers be entirely at their ease and his conclusions too 
pessimistic for comfort. After reading Appearance and 
Reality one cannot quite get out of one’s mind a faint lurking 
suspicion that it is only a game after all, and that one need 
only keep to the rules if one intends to go on playing. But 
even so, what an excellent game it is ! 


THE CASE FOR BUSINESS 


The Dignity of Business. By H. E. Morcan. Ewart, 
Seymour & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Morgan, as the title of his book indicates, is a man 
with a mission and a really remarkable enthusiasm for 
it. He is convinced that the supreme position which 
Great Britain still holds in the world of commerce is 
seriously threatened by the national attitude towards 
“* business.”” On the one hand, the Government is not 
sufficiently alive to its duties in the matter of encouraging 
manufacturers and promoting foreign trade by means of 
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its consular service and its machinery for the dissemination 
of commercial information. And, on the other hand, there 
is too little appreciation amongst the public at large of the 
claims of business to be looked upon as an occupation as 
worthy as any other of the devotion of a lifetime. The 
upper classes, the products of the Public Schools and the 
older Universities, tend to scorn business altogether, regard- 
ing it as belonging to a social plane distinctly lower than 
that of the professions; whilst those who are engaged in 
it, if they are at the top, are always looking forward to the 
day when they can sell out and join the rentier class, and if 
they are lower down, regard all their work as drudgery, 
undertaken solely for the sake of the bread and butter 
which it brings, and go through their working lives with 
their eyes on the clock. The effect of this attitude is that 
British commerce fails to recruit the ablest and best of the 
young generation, and rarely secures even from those who 
do adopt it as their occupation that whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm which is essential if it is to survive in the ever keener 
struggle of international competition. Such is Mr. Morgan’s 
thesis. 

It is, no doubt, true that British commerce is handicapped 
—though how seriously it is hard to estimate—by a social 
prejudice which practically does not exist amongst our 
chief competitors. Business, as Mr. Morgan says, is, in 
England, “ branded as an inferior occupation ’’—inferior, 
that is to say, to the professions—and this is certainly to a 
great extent both illogical and unfortunate. But the diffi- 
eulty, which Mr. Morgan does not face, is that it is not entirely 
a matter of mere “ social prejudice.” It is easy to talk of 
the “ dignity of labour ” and to maintain that all necessary 
and productive work is equally worthy, but the fact remains 
that certain occupations are more dignified by their circum- 
stances than others. The distinguishing mark of what we 
call “‘ the professions ”’ is that those who practise them are 
not allowed to advertise. Mr. Morgan might contend that 
this prohibition is itself an antiquated prejudice ; he might 
even argue that in many cases it actually conflicts with the 
public interest ; but he cannot deny that whether it be wise 
or foolish it does add a certain dignity to the status of those 
who thus refrain from crying up their own wares. The 
commercial man, on the other hand, must ery up his own 
wares ; advertisement is the soul of modern business. The 
difference may be factitious, but there it is. And there are 
other differences. Under conditions of severe competition 
business men, or large classes of them, have temptations to 
face which hardly ever assail the ordinary professional man, 
and as a consequence the average standard of professional 
morality is recognisably superior to that of business morality. 
It is not impossible in business to live up to the highest 
ideals of honest and truthful dealing with one’s fellow-men, 
but it is certainly far harder to do so in the market than in 
the consulting-room. 

All this, however, is not to say that Mr. Morgan has not 
& very strong case when he demands a fuller and fairer degree 
of recognition for “the most romantic occupation in the 
world.” Intrinsically, business, especially on its productive 
side, is at least as worthy an occupation as that, for instance, 
of fighting other people’s quarrels in the law courts. Our 
aristocrats are not ashamed to draw dividends or to accept 
directors’ fees ; why should they and the upper classes 
generally affect to despise the process by which dividends 
are earned 2? That they do so is shown by the attitude of 
the Publie Schools and the Universities, which not only 
make no provision in the way of special training for those 
who intend to pursue business careers, but do their utmost 
to direct all outstanding ability into other channels. This 
is the gravamen of the charge which Mr. Morgan brings 
against things as they are. He believes in business, 
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especially in British business, but he wants to see it better 
manned and its votaries better equipped. For the ordinary 
Public School education, so largely devoted to the superficial 
study of dead languages, he has nothing but contempt. 
No wonder he says that games are overdone. “ If you sit 
a boy down to memorise a word that takes a different plural 
according as it means the sky or a bed-tester, bis mind 
naturally wanders off to the cricket pitch”; he comes to 
regard it as “ more important to raise averages and create 
records than to learn irregular verbs—and after all, it is.” 

What Mr. Morgan wants is the definite recognition by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge of the educational 
needs of commerce. The Universities of Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds and Liverpool all have their commercial 
faculties, and Manchester grants degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Commerce. But until Oxford and Cambridge 
follow suit little can be done to secure the desired modifica- 
tion of the curricula of the Public Schools, and this, in 
Mr. Morgan’s view, is the root of the matter. It is significant 
that a man of Mr. Morgan’s business experience should 
have so little faith in the “ practical man” who boasts of 
having learnt all he knows by having “ gone through the 
mill” and so great faith in education. We would suggest 
to him that it is partly because business men have not always 
given this testimony, and have themselves treated higher 
education as if it had nothing but a social value, that he has 
found it necessary to write this striking little book. 


A NAVVY ON NAVVIES 


Children of the Dead End: The Autobiography of a Navvy. 
By Patrick MacGuu. Jenkins. 6s. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth of his thirty-six 
chapters Mr. MacGill says: “ In my story there is no train 
of events or sequence of incidents leading up to a desired end. 
A story of real life, like real life itself, has no beginning, no 
end.” So the reviewer is robbed of his legitimate prey, for, 
apart from its lack of form and grip, there is little in this 
book to condemn. It portrays the tragedy, comedy, and 
romance of the navvy in an enthralling way. Its characters 
are known to all who have handled a pick and shovel and 
footed the broad road in search of work. The incidents of 
the navvy camp at Kinlochleven have their parallel on 
every big out-of-the-way public works now in existence in 
this country, and it would be impossible to tell of them in 
a more vivid and truthful manner. There is a description 
of the navvies’ huts that could not be surpassed. One feels 
the rough, the cruel barbarity of their primitive form. The 
piles sunk in the wet clay, the spring that persists in bubbling 
up through the floor, making the place ankle deep in mud, the 
bunks wherein “ four unwashed dirty humans were huddled 
together under the same evil-smelling, flea-covered blanket,”’ 
all these things the writer makes us see and feel. “ The 
sanitary authorities took good care to see that every cow in 
the byre at Braxey farm had so many cubic feet of breathing 
space, but there was no one to bother about the navvies’ 
byres in Kinlochleven.” That was four or five years ago. 
Fifteen years ago, when the present reviewer did his first bit 
of navvy work and became a hut-dweller for a period, there 
was the same evil condition of affairs, and, apparently, 
there is not even now much improvement, for it is only a 
few days since it was found necessary to raise the question 
in Parliament of the housing conditions of the labourers on 
the Rosyth Naval Base job. 

In dealing with the rougher part of the life Mr. MacGill 
is equally effective. Fighting, drinking, gambling, all are 
put before us in their most brutal phases, and all are justified 
by the author. Why should anyone expect the navvy to be 
anything but a drunkard, a gambler, and a fighter? He 
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lives by flinging, without conscious purpose, the muck of the 
earth from one place to another, by making huge hollows 
in some mountainous district to provide water for the 
dwellers in some city of the plain, by boring tunnels or 
building railway embankments to carry trains in which he 
will never ride ; so what do abstractions such as morality 
and society matter to him ? Running under all the imposing 
structures of our common civilisation are the drains and 
sewers ; the navvy made them, and in them he is condemned 
to live. Why should he try to be refined and gracious, 
pleasing to the eye and inspiring to the spirit? Shuffle the 
cards, pass the bottle, turn into one’s bunk at night and out 
to the daily stint in the drift as morning breaks, and, when 
one job is finished, foot it out on the high road to the next— 
with the ditch for a grave at the end of it all! ‘ I lost most 
of my wages at the card table,” says Mr. MacGill, “ and 
the rest went on drink. I know not whether drink and 
gambling are evils. I only know that they cheered many 
hours of my life. To gamble and drink was part of my 
nature, and for nature I offer no excuses.”” And who that 
has taken his man on in fair fight, and worked at hammer 
and drill, or pick and shovel, or crane handle or wheel- 
barrow, and blistered his hands and tortured his body, and 
seared his soul in doing the hard, dirty, inglorious work of 
the world in the outer spaces, will not echo those words ? 

But the cream of the book is Moleskin Joe. Joe was the 
writer’s work-mate and road-mate. They ate and slept and 
lived together, both on the works and when they were 
“hellish glad to get the shelter of a ten-acre field and a 
shut gate” between them and the winds of night. Joe 
was a pretty fighter—and what better can one say of any 
man? He “ once fought a man twenty-six times, and got 
knocked out every time. In the twenty-seventh fight Joe 
knocked out his opponent. He did not know when he was 
beaten, and thus he was never defeated.” His motto 
was “‘ Keep clear of women, and always stand up to 
your man until he knocks you out.” Moleskin Joe is 
great—but so are they all, all these knights of the shovel 
and the road. To anyone who has lived their life the reading 
of this book is like a chat with the unforgotten friends of 
years and years ago; to anyone ignorant of the life the read- 
ing of Children of the Dead End is a social duty. 


THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


Common-sense in Law. By Paut Vinocraporr, D.C.L. 
Williams & Norgate. 1s. net. 


The lawyer, in spite of the proverb, is not given his due, 
and it is high time that he recovered it—with costs. He isa 
member of the most powerful trade union in Western Europe, 
but the Bar of England is mentioned without enthusiasm at 
Unity House. There is no free labour in the Inner Temple, 
but Mr. Larkin has never advocated picketing the Courts 
against plaintiffs in person, and it is improbable that Mr. 
Tillett will call out the solicitors when Mr. Mann is refused 
admission to South Africa. The Bench is one of the 
strongest instruments of reform placed in the hands of the 
community, but the names of Judges of the High Court are 
received in silence at the Memorial Hall. Equity has made 
as many reforms as Parliament, but the Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors are unthumbed in the public libraries. It is a 
pity, because even administrators require encouragement. 
The unfortunate truth is that the lawyer is not popular with 
the Advanced Person. Perhaps it is because he administers 
the law; it cannot be because he does not speak the truth, 
since that is also true of novelists, and novelists are the salt 
of the modern earth; and it can hardly be because his 
premises are indifferently ventilated, since that is also true 
of the theatre, and the modern theatre is the mother of 





Parliaments. The true perspective of law appears to have 
been lost ; in the Great State there will only be counsel of 
despair. All really modern-minded persons think of the 
Law Courts as a building somewhere near the School of 
Economics, and it is characteristic of this temper that Law 
enters the Home University under the elastic xgis of Socio- 
logy. Blackstone and Professor Vinogradoff are sheltered by 
that Greco-Roman derivative from the imputation of being 
mere lawyers : Lord Mansfield has become a sociologist. 

The pill, which is thus gilded with a glow of Blue Books, 
is an excellent one. Professor Vinogradoff’s summary of 
the foundations of English jurisprudence is brilliantly clear 
and displays the observation which he has brought from 
Moscow to bear on the institutions of Great Britain. If a 
fault is to be found, it is with his references to “ Anglo- 
American Common Law”; surely the Common Law of 
England can stand without the support of those American 
decisions which are principally employed to authorise its 
more dubious propositions. And his account of the 
hierarchy of decisions is unduly optimistic: “A County 
Court is bound to accept as law a decision of the High Court ; 
the High Court is bound to follow decisions of the Court of 
Appeal; and the Court of Appeal cannot overrule a decision 
of the House of Lords.”’ That is a statement which over- 
looks the fine art of distinguishing an undesirable decision 
from the case under discussion and entirely omits the simple 
method of denouncing the report as inadequate. The 
account of the position of custom in law is particularly good. 
The elasticity of the Common Law was never more intelli- 
gently displayed than in the construction of the Law 
Merchant, and the folklorist will see in the purely customary 
edifice of commercial law the essential similarity between 
savages and business men. Perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of this good little book is that it belies the menace of 
its title. ‘‘ Common-sense in Law ” is a formula which might 
have preceded crude proposals of free litigation, no Long 
Vacation, and an English Code. Professions of mother-wit 
by reformers should be looked on with grave suspicion, and 
certainly the codifiers receive small encouragement from 
Professor Vinogradoff. The facile suggestion to stereotype 
English law as from a given date and the fallacy that the 
elaborate business of interpretation will thereby be arrested 
receive a striking commentary from his account of the 
Code Napoléon ; interpretation in the French Courts goes to 
the length of admitting the debates in the Conseil d’Etat, 
which shaped the statute, in order to reach the meaning of its 
words. There was a Prussian code in 1794 which expressly 
forbade all interpretation of its terms; Jena was a proper 
retribution. There is only one branch of law of which 
Professor Vinogradoff has too little to say, and that is the 
Law of Evidence. The layman is never more convinced of 
the perversity of lawyers than when he hears a witness 
forbidden to state what is clearly an interesting fact on the 
ground that it is not evidence, and the writer who could 
convince him that the rules of evidence are not an ingenious 
device for the prolongation of trials, but an elaborate and 
successful machine for the ascertainment of truth by the 
exclusion of falsehood and irrelevance, would perform 4 
service of great value to the Law. The ludicrous progress 
of the Marconi Committee down an interminable avenue of 
hearsay was an admirable example of what may result from 
the application of common-sense to law. It is judgment 
of a very different quality which Professor Vinogradoff 
brings to it, and he may convince the economists that, 
although the lawyer produces no values, he is not unworthy 
of a place in the State. A time may come when local 
debating societies will discuss the Law of Distress Amend- 
ment Act and no Garden Suburb will be complete without its 
County Court. 
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PAUL BOURGET 


Paul Bourget. By the Asse Dimner. Constable & Co. 


Is. net. 

If all the volumes in Messrs. Constable’s ‘ Modern 
Biographies ” are as good as this the level of the series will 
be very high ; but not every writer, even in France, has, in 
the same degree as the Abbé Dimnet, the peculiarly French 
gift of conciseness. In 120 small pages he tells us all that 
we can want or need to know about M. Bourget’s life and 
work, and his little book is a fine piece of criticism. Naturally 
M. Dimnet, although he fully appreciates M. Bourget’s 
merits as an author, does not share Mr. W. S. Lilly’s opinion 
that he is the greatest French novelist since Balzac ; 
* Bourget,” he says, “ is not one of the great writers,” and, 
in our judgment, he is right. The great writers belong to 
all time ; M. Bourget belongs to a moment of time, the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. He “ dates,’”’ to use a 
French expression, and so does a great admiration for his 
books, which, as M. Dimnet says, are really one and the 
same book repeated twenty times. It is not easy now to 
understand the enthusiasm that M. Bourget’s early works 
excited: so sensitive a critic as Stevenson was one of his 
ardent admirers and even dedicated a book to him. 
Few, if any, of his characters have any real life in 
them ; the great characters of fiction continue to live in one’s 
memory, but we, at any rate, can never remember a single 
character of M. Bourget. Since his conversion to Catholicism 
and Royalism the tendency to preach which was always one 
of his failings has completely laid hold on him; his later 
books and plays are as dull as most sermons and quite as 
unconvincing. His attempts to move us with the 
woful plight of divoreed Catholics who remarry, to 
mention one of his subjects, are merely lukewarm 
sectarian propagandism. 

All this is said in substance by M. Dimnet, sometimes 
with more circumspection than it is necessary to use here. 
It is not easy for a priest to criticise so frankly as M. Dimnet 
does one of the chief pontiffs of the Catholic reaction, and it 
is natural that his adverse criticisms should at times be 
wrapped up in sugary phrases, which do not seem quite 
consistent and may disconcert some English readers unless 
they take care to read between the lines. Certain remarks 
scattered here and there about the book are probably made 
with an eye on a certain French public, but they are not 
worthy of a man of M. Dimnet’s capacity. From any point 
of view it is mere nonsense to say that “ the Dreyfus affair 
was the triumph of one individual over the whole country ” ; 
even if the first opinion of the French people in regard to 
that matter had been right, it would still remain true that 
its change of opinion was the triumph of the sense of justice. 
Equally silly are the gratuitous disparagements of Anatole 
France as an author, especially as M. Dimnet is obliged to 
admit that Anatole France will probably be read by pos- 
terity and that M. Bourget probably will not be. 

M. Dimnet refuses to admit that M. Bourget is a snob, but 

many will think that he supplies ample material in support 
of that accusation. In his account of M. Bourget’s double 
conversion to Catholicism and Royalism M. Dimnet is at 
pains to show that one was not the necessary consequence 
of the other. That may be so, but one cannot reca!! a single 
case of a Frenchman who has become a practising Catholic 
and remained a Republican ; all the notable converts have 
been men who, like Brunetiére, M. Bourget, and M. Jules 
Lemaitre, had come to loathe democracy. 
_ If, as appears to be the case, the book has been written by 
its author in English, M. Dimnet is to be congratulated ; 
here and there an expression has a foreign sound, but very 
few could write so well in a language not their own. 





TWO BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliography of Roadmaking and Roads in the United 
Kingdom. By Dororny Batten. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Georce Grss, Chairman of the Road 
Board. 1914. P.S. King & Son. 145s. net. 


A Select Bibliography of the Study, Sources and Literature 
of English Medizeval Economic History. Compiled by 
a Seminar of the London School of Economics under 
the supervision of Huspert Hau, F.S.A. 1914. P. S. 
King & Son. 6s. net. 

These are volumes that reduce the ordinary man to 
wonder and despair. The amount of work and of learning 
that are put into what seem, after all, to be bare lists of 
books by patient scholars, who can be repaid only by the 
sense of service rendered, is a standing demonstration of 
much that is unknown to “the economic man.” There is 
thus a certain appropriateness in these valuable helps to 
other students being published by the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, which in this way renders 
one more of those services for which it gets all too scanty 
credit or assistance. 

Miss Ballen enables us to find our way among the myriad 
sources of information as to the roads of the United King- 
dom, from the earliest times to the present day. Does a 
motorist or a rural resident feel curiosity about the history 
of a particular road or bridge, or as to the strange story of the 
Turnpike Trusts, or the doings of “ Pontifax Maximus 
Telford ” or “‘ M‘Adam the Magician,” or how roadmaking 
has been slowly transformed into scientific crust construc- 
tion, or about “ oiling ” or “ tarring,” and the whole history 
of the eternal problem of dust—he has but to turn to these 
fascinating pages to find, not, indeed, the answer, but the 
name, author, and date of the book or report in which he 
will find the answer, and the library in which it can be 
consulted. It is interesting, by the way, to notice that, 
thanks to its magnificent Acworth Collection, the British 
Library of Political Science at the London School of 
Economics contains even more of this material than the 
British Museum itself. 

But roadmaking is dry work. For the light and colour 
and gay life of the Middle Ages we must turn to the other 
volume, in which Mr. Hubert Hall’s students present us with 
a conspectus of all the available sources of information— 
national and local records, archeology, geography, numis- 
matics, sigillography, diplomatics, and what not. Are you 
curious about how our forefathers lived, what they wore, 
what they ate and drank, what the country looked like, the 
forests, the rivers, the marshes, public health, economic 
thought, the Church, the Papacy, the towns, the law courts, 
the revenue, gilds, fairs and markets, the village community, 
or the problem that used to be set at history examinations, 
of “‘ How did the Manor grow out of the Mark?” Here, at 
any rate, is an indication of where you will find the answer. 
These are the books that no public library should be without. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Hamptonshire Experiment in Education. By C. R. Asusee. 
Geo. Allen. 3s. net. 

Mr. Ashbee is well known as a craftsman. He, therefore, has a 
point of view. Besides, he has had experience of educational adminis- 
tration. It follows that the book is worth reading, especially as it is 
well written. It abounds with passages like the following : “ Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and Montessori would have had never a chance ; that is 
to say, unless they could have agreed simultaneously to hold with 
decorum the office of church-warden. Roger Ascham might have done 
it, but then he was a prince’s tutor ; John Knox would have been put 
on to pacify the dissenters, but . . . he would have *‘ played Hell’ 
with village institutions.” And again: “So the village squabbles 
have to go on, and every now and again a priest of sufficient character 
comes along and makes his somnolescent flock feel the urgency of 
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dotting the iota, or fanning up once more the great ‘ bigendian con- 
troversy.’ During those periods it is best for the educationist to do as 
the camel in the simoon, and wait till the hot wind has passed.” 

Mr. Ashbee’s object is to utilise educational institutions to build up 
a new country life. ‘* Hamptonshire,”’ to judge from the book, has 
set this task before it seriously, and has tried to achieve it by the 
co-ordination of all its educational forces and by experiment. Besides 
the school gardens and orchards for elementary and secondary schools, 
and the multifarious classes dealing with agricultural life, there are 
classes in “ silversmithing, enamelling, and glass-work in lead light.” 
The work “ embraces music, elocution and drama ; indeed, the people 
of Easthampton discovered for themselves the truth of some of the 
Holmes-Montessori theories several years before these brake upon a 
rather incredulous world, when they gave a series of recitals in Eliza- 
bethan drama in the winter months. In these performances, which 
lasted over eight years, specific plays were taken right through and 
performed in the manner and on some occasions with the help of 
William Poel.” All this is excellent, and shows that * Hampton- 
shire” has vitality. Mr. Ashbee’s chapter on the teaching of art in 
the countryside is inspiring ; he understands both art and the country- 
side. ‘There are matters, of course, on which there must be differences 
of opinion ; and though we cannot cross all Mr. Ashbee’s t's, or dot 
all his i's, we can recommend the book as an interesting and valuable 
volume, which should stimulate other rural areas to get out of the rut 
of half-hearted activity. 


Loiterer’s Harvest: A Book of Essays. By KE. V. Lucas. Methuen. 


5s. net. 


So much praise has been showered upon the writer of this—his fifth— 
little volume of essays and trifles that we feel he would almost enjoy a 
little blame. Every time he has gone out for a walk—either alone or in 
company with his friend disguised under heavy initials—he has been 
praised to the skin ; and the extraordinary thing is that he never seems 
to be a bit the worse for it. His constitutional modesty is so impervious 
that nothing seems to affect it. It is even proof against the insidious 
temptation of Who's Who, where we look in vain for any particulars of 
the personality from which emanates so much that is charming, though 
we are more than compensated for the absence of authentic data as 
to his birthplace, politics, or recreations by the scraps of internal 
evidence scattered throughout his works, and the fact that he has 
edited the works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Who but a disciple of 
Lamb could so gently remove the superfluous golfer and the “ jolly 
good fellow” when they settle like horse-flies on the coat-sleeve ? 
Who else could be permitted to poke fun at Wordsworth ? 

That a great part of this little volume is rather small change is 
nothing to its hurt. The aggregate value is there, and for the purpose 
of occasional purchases a number of little coins is more convenient 
than a single piece. More than this, Mr. Lucas possesses a peculiar 
faculty for setting a small and often insignificant gem to advantage. 
For the setting of small gems it is not so much skill that is wanted 
as temperament—the faculty of turning the commonest of everyday 
matters to practical literary account, not by magnifying their im- 
portance, but by such means as will commend them to the heart 
rather than to the mind. For an instance of Mr. Lucas’s success in 
this respect, the reader need go no farther than the first essay, ** Seen 
from the train”; but we strongly suspect that he will not stop there, 
but will go right along, at a loiterer’s gait, until he gets to the last. 


Japan’s Inheritance: The Country, its People and their Destiny. 
By E. Bruce Mrrrorp, F.R.G.S. T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


In the preface to his admirably illustrated book on Japan, Mr. Bruce 
Mitford repeats the truism that the resident in a foreign country writes 
the specialist book, while plain description is left to the tourist. He then 
proceeds, after three introductory chapters of general interest, to give 
nearly two hundred pages, half the book, in fact, to a treatise on the 
geological formation of Japan which can have little interest to an 
unlearned reader. Never was preface more completely wasted on him 
that spoke it. In Mr. Bruce Mitford’s case the sin recoils on his own 
head, for his long and no doubt very able technical excursions will 
keep many a reader from the last 120 pages of the book, which 
contain all that the writer set out to give, a sincere, dispassionate and 
most readable account of the country, free from the ignorant blunders 
of the tourist and yet containing much of the tourist’s freshness of 
outlook and direct keen judgment. For experience of travel books 
can bring but one verdict to the reader’s mind, that the intelligent 
tourist is far and away the best man at the job of writing a travel book. 

As for being * pro-Japanese, or anti-Jap,”’ Mr. Mitford, to use the 
expressive phrase of the servants’ hall, ‘“* Writes as he finds.” He does 
not condemn a great uncommercial nation because in fifty years they 
have not learnt commerce as the West would teach it to them; but 
he does warn the West against la morgue Anglaise, which draws from 
a foreign land its livelihood, but treats its inhabitants as a lower order 
of creation. They have not yet learnt this on the Bluff in Yokohama. 


The New Birth of Ireland. By L. G. Repmonp Howarp. Collins. 
The Nation’s Library. Is. net. 


Mr. L. G. Redmond Howard is the nephew of Mr. John Redmond and 
signed the Ulster Covenant afew months ago. The act, we believe, was 
interpreted as a great blow for the Union, and the Daily Mirror came 
out in startling headlines. Only readers of the New Age were aware 
that Mr. Redmond Howard was the confederate of Mr. Henry Carson, 
Sir Edward Carson’s son, who at the same moment declared himself 
a Home Ruler: a delightful story for further particulars of which we 
must refer to an article in the New Age, entitled the Basis of Compro- 
mise, written by Carson and Redmond in conjunction. Mr. Redmond 
Howard’s main point is quite an interesting one. He believes that 
Irish party politics are based upon the most utter of misunderstandings, 
If Covenanters and Roman Catholics but knew the truth, they would 
straightaway exchange positions. This view reveals Mr. Redmond 
Howard's close acquaintance with the most independent thought on 
Irish subjects. After reading Professor Kettle, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
M. Paul Dubois and “ Pat” he swears to resist the “ present conspiracy 
to set up a Parliament in Ireland,” whilst remaining a thorough Nation- 
alist. We do not know that the “ plain business man of Belfast,” 
that grim direct gentleman, will thank this young member of the Irish 
intelligenzia for his support. But Sir Edward Carson has a sense of 
humour, and him we will congratulate on the new recruit. The book 
conveys good information on the religious and economic situation 
in Ireland. 


My Father. By Estelle W. Stead. Heinemann. 10s. net. 

This biography has been spoiled by the author’s concentration on 
her father’s spiritualistic experiences. These are made the centre of 
everything. For example, W. T. Stead, whose personal papers and 
already printed memoirs supply most of the material of the book, in 
one place narrates a bad fright he once had in his youth. He was 
visiting a deserted castle alone, and while he was lying on his back, 
thinking of nothing, a gate swung to with a creaking of rusty hinges 
and a clang. Stead does not pretend that anything abnormal had 
taken place, yet his daughter does not hesitate to describe this common- 
place little incident as his first “* clairvoyant experience.”” The same 
lack of balance is discernible throughout the work and becomes glaring 
when towards the end she maintains “* without a moment's hesitation ” 
that Stead had intimations of his end. The evidence produced in 
support of this is completely unconvincing—not to say absurd. Stead 
did not deserve to be treated in this manner. His work which so 
largely helped to secure the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885 and his labours in the cause of international peace are too 
considerable to be swept aside as mere side-shows to the “ Julia” 
business. 


Vagabonds’ Way. By Nancy Price. John Murray. 6s. net. 

To some “* The Lakes” means the genteel serenity of Windermere 
or the soft lines of wood-shadowed Uliswater seen from an hotel terrace. 
To others the words bring remembrances of the mist upon the Styhead, 
the sheering sweep of Scawfell pinnacle, or the remote beauty of the 
Liza seen from the secret places of the Pillar Rock. Others again, 
amongst whom must be numbered Miss Nancy Price, have before them 
the vision of random travel, by woodland, heath or open fell, from one 
end of Westmoreland to the other end of Cumberland, and these it is, 
perhaps, who know most of “ The Lakes.” Miss Price (she tells us 
herself) does not aspire to be a Borrow, and indeed her style is too 
impressionist for any comparison with that master of tales of travel, 
but she has written a charming individual account of her wanderings, 
the general effect of which is only marred by a tendency to rhapsodise 
overmuch. She records some amusing stories and conversations 
from Cumbrian life, but she really should not have repeated the weary 
joke about Ritson and the telescope on Scawfell ! 

The illustrations by Mr. Hartrick are often effective—especially 
one of the Wastwater Scaws, which gives a good idea of the enormous 
appearance of these slopes seen under a heavy cloud. 


Sell’s World’s Press, 1914. Edited by Huserr W. Peer. Sells, Ltd. 

*“ The Handbook of the Fourth Estate ” is larger and more compre- 
hensive than ever, amongst the new “ features *’ being a ““Who’s Who” 
of journalism. The directories of newspapers, societies, and agencies are 
invaluable. There are special articles on “ Centralisation in Jour- 
nalism,” “* Home News in the Colonies,” “ Irish Journalism under Home 
Rule,” by Robert Lynd, and “ The Rise of the Labour Press,” by 
Keighley Snowden. Mr. Snowden states that half a dozen of the 
Labour journals he describes are now on a paying basis. On the 
legal side an excellent article is contributed by the editor of the News- 
paper World on the subject of the Freedom of the Press—apropos the 
indefensible official attempts to suppress the Suffragette. And one of 
the best things in the volume is the editor’s own essay on “ Changing 
Fleet Street,” a fascinating topographical study leading up to the 
consoling conclusion: “* Rebuild as you will, you cannot alter the 
direction of the old highway.” 
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THE CITY 


T this time of the year money is usually in demand, 
A the Income Tax collectors become quite pressing in 
their invitations, the railway companies require large 
sums (usually borrowed from their bankers) for payment of 
dividends, and as a result discount rates have been a little 
firmer. That every one is confident of cheap moncy is, 
however, proved by the fact that much lower rates are 
charged for long-dated bills, only 2} per cent. being charged 
on first quality bills due in two months, whilst three, four 
and six months’ bills are discounted at the low figure of 
£2 1s. 3d. to £2 2s. 6d. per cent. In the investment markets 
Brazilian securities, after having been firmer, have shown 
renewed weakness, emanating principally from Paris. The 
downward movement appears overdone and holders should 
not part with their sccurities. The Home Rail market is 
weak again, dealers having made the startling discovery that 
there is still labour unrest; some important decisions are 
being taken at Unity House which are not likely to assist 
this market. Trustee stocks are about the firmest section 
and the best among them are probably good for a further 
rise. Tasmania has offered £1,500,000 4 per Cent. Inscribed 
Stock at 99, which compares favourably with other loans, 
and, if it should be quoted at a discount, is worth buying 
immediately, as it is sure to rise to par. American stocks 
have been undecided. China will shortly be appealing for 
another loan, probably between twenty and twenty-five 
millions, but it is to be hoped that no readers of Tue New 
STaTESMAN will risk their money so foolishly. If the Ulster 
difficulty should be settled, there will probably be a sharp 
rise in stocks ; also if it is not settled, for cheap money is far 
and away the most important factor. 


* * * 


A rapid survey of the principal manufacturing countries 
reveals the fact that there is still a falling-off in industry, but 
that the decline is not so pronounced as to cause anything 
approaching a crisis. In the United Kingdom the cotton 
trade is the slackest, for although home trade appears to be 
improving, foreign business tends to decline. The iron and 
steel trade is troubled by the prospect of a breaking up of the 
Scottish Steel Makers’ Association, which for the past ten 
years has controlled prices by joint agreement ; the product 
chiefly involved is ship plates. The wool trade is more 
active, and the attendance of foreign buyers at the recent 
London sales was very large, the number of Amcrican buyers 
constituting a record, which is due no doubt to the new 
American tariff; prices showed a marked upward tendency. 
In Germany the falling-off in orders appears to be more 
pronounced than in the United Kingdom ; the iron and steel 
and coal trades are weak there, although an early improve- 
ment in the iron industry is predicted. In France trade is 
falling off sharply. In Austria-Hungary, after a long period 
of acute depression, business shows some signs of revival. 
In Russia manufacturers report very good business and the 
Minister of Communications has asked permission to place 
abroad large contracts for railway material, the Russian 
works having as many orders in hand as they can fill. In 
Italy, where the textile trade has been passing through a 
crisis, things are mending. Canada has surmounted the 
most critical period it has had during the last few years, but 
business is not likely to be brisk there for some months ; 
another good harvest is badly needed by this country. In 
the United States business continues to slow down, and here 
also it will probably be some time before another period of 
activity commences, although much is hoped for from the 
new Currency Bill. Argentina, like Canada, has been badly 

t by the recent monetary stringency, but the record maize 
crop which appears assured should pull this country through. 








TWO FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
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THE DEATH OF 


A NOBODY. 


By JULES ROMAINS. Trans- 
lated by Desmond MacCarthy 
& Sydney Waterlow. With 
an Introduction by Desmond 
MacCarthy 


Readers of the “New Statesman" should make a point of 
reading this book. Solomon Eagle, writing in the “New 
Statesman,"’ has said that “Jules Romains is one of the most 
vitally original writers nuw living in any country. ... Mort 
De Quelqu'un is a grave and moving study of the effects of an 
obscure mans ceath. The Herr, a retired railway man, dies 
at the beginning of the book after reflecting that nobody will 
notice his disappearance ; and the rest of the work shows how 
this apparently insignificant event modifies the thoughts and 
actions of wide circles of people. No one who has not read the 
book can imagine how strange it is with its mingled det.chment 
and sympathy, its insight ito the human mind, and its unusval 


felicity of observation and phrase.” 
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a HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 7 


AND THE ECONOMICS OF 
KARL MARX 


By BENEDETTO CROCE, 

Translated by C. M. Mere- 

dith, with an Introduction by 
A. D. Lindsay 


The distinguished Italian thinker Benedetto Croce has 
attempted in this book to throw light on certain problems 
which bear special reference to the economic theories of Kar! 
Marx, but which are also of paramount importance to all 
economists and historians. The book should go far towards 
clearing up many prevailing confusions and errors in economic, 
sociological, and political theories due to a false conception 
of the nature and scope of their respective spheres of work. 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay has contributed a valuable and illuminating 


introduction. j 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GIAMBATTISTA VICO. 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Tramslated by R. G. Colling- 
wood, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Pembroke College, Oxford 
10/6 nett. Now ready. 

“This book should give no less a stimulus to the study of 
Vico’s work in England than it has already given in Italy 
To many, however, it will be even more interesting for the 
light it throws on Signor Croce’s own philosophy—itself the 


most profound and luminous contribution to thought since 
Hegel's.""—The Manchester Guardian 


xX i | 
r i. 
THE ROAD TO THE OPEN. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Translated by Horace B 
Samuel. 6/- Now ready. 














“No Gentile’s library should be without this book, and no 
Jew’'s either.""—Gerald G uid in the Daily News. Herr 
Schnitzler's book is very interesting and very subtle."'— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


NX y, 


HOWARD LATIMER, LTD., 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 
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Strand, W.C., will bring by return a leaflet, giving fuller 
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Generally speaking, the transition from industrial activity 
to depression has occurred throughout Europe in gentler 
fashion than usual, and it is quite possible that, as the effects 
of cheaper money make themselves felt, the industrial] 
depression may not become more pronounced. 


* * * 


The Imperial Tobacco Company is one of the most success- 
ful of the great English Trusts. The report and accounts 
recently issued for the year ended October 31st, 1913, show 
that its net profits amounted to £3,132,401, as compared 
with £2,814,510 during the previous year. This result was 
achieved in spite of the fact that tobacco prices were much 
higher during the year. I was told by a small tobacco 
manufacturer that higher prices and increases in the tobacco 
duty were really of assistance to the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which, with its great capital resources, was able 
quite easily to bear these burdens, whereas the smaller 
manufacturers found it increasingly difficult to find the 
money required, for any increase in the duties and prices, of 
course, means a corresponding increase in the sum the 
manufacturer has to pay for his raw materials before he sees 
his money back. During the whole of this Company’s 
existence it has placed not less than one-fourth of its total 
profits to reserves of one kind and another. Out of last year’s 
profits it allocates £1,000,000 to reserve, which now stands 
at £4,250,008, besides writing off substantial amounts for 
depreciation. After paying the usual 5} per cent. on its 
£4,959,249 of Cumulative Preference Shares, and the 6 per 
cent. on £5,260,469 Non-Cumulative Preference Shares, the 
Company pays 10 per cent. on its £2,638,218 of Deferred 
“A” capital, that being the maximum these shares are 
entitled to receive, whilst the £2,782,999 of ‘“‘ B” Deferred 
Shares, which are not in the hands of the public, but are 
held by the vendors, receive 35 per cent. 

The tobacco industry in this country is now so concen- 
trated in a few hands (I believe that about seventy per cent. 
of the entire trade is in the hands of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which is also a large retailer under other names) 
that it is one of the ripest for nationalisation. Most countries 
have already nationalised the tobacco industry, and a future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, looking round for fresh means 
of providing for Dreadnoughts, might let his gaze fall upon 


the city of Bristol. 
* * * 


The Belgian 8 per cent. Loan, special reference to which 
was made in our issue of the 14th inst., maintains its pre- 
mium, and is still quoted at about 80, at which it is in my 
opinion one of the most attractive gilt-edged stocks available. 
Another six millions will shortly be issued, and will probably 
be quickly taken. Some interesting statements have been 
made in connection with minor matters concerning this 
Loan, which throw a sidelight upon the conflict between the 
Flemish and French-speaking portions of Belgium, which 
are about equally divided as to population. It is said that 
the bonds will be printed in English only, because certain 
of the Belgian Ministers, who are strong Flemish nationalists, 
insisted that as the Loan was to be issued in London and not 
in Paris it was not necessary that they should be printed in 
French, but in English and Flemish. According to the 
Paris Temps, however, Ministers, fearing ridicule, decided at 
the last moment that the bonds should be printed in English 
only. The average Englishman travelling in Belgium, and 
confining his intercourse with the people to hotels and 
purchases in shops, does not realise the strength of the 
Flemish element in that country. The largest biscuit and 
chocolate maker in Belgium, van Beukelacr of Antwerp, 
once showed me over his great factory and drew my attention 
to the fact that most of his biscuit tins were labelled in 
English. He said he did this to avoid racial antagonism, 
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for if he described them in French it aroused the hostility of 
the large Flemish population inhabiting Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ostend, etc., and if he described them in Flemish 
he hurt the feelings of the French-speaking population in 
Liége and the other districts south of Brussels. In the 
United Kingdom we are free from these conflicts of language, 
but in some countries feeling thereon is intense, and these 
episodes serve to remind one of the difficulties that beset 
Austro-Hungarian statesmen, who have to deal with over 
wenty different tongues ! 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Cuban Ports.—Graft. A valuable concession. Bona-fide purchasers 
for value. Resale to British investors. Change of Government in 
Cuba. Cancellation of concession. Fall in price of bonds and stocks. 
Committee of Bond and Shareholders. Representative proceeds to 
Cuba. Government obdurate. Cuba needs a national loan. Simul- 
taneously recognises justice of Company’s claim. Promises equitable 
adjustment. Bonds and shares rise. Investors should retain bonds 
until settlement, but shares over 40 are a gamble. 


Hotel York.—This company is in trouble. The usual difficulties of 
a Board are complicated, because the managing director is a directress. 
Profits have been declining for several years, notwithstanding the 
excellent standing of the hotels and the number and quality of their 

trons. Whoever is to blame, the lady has elected to stand the brunt. 

1912 she declined all remuneration and contributed £2,000 to the 
credit side of the Profit and Loss Account, so that Ordinary shareholders 
might have a dividend of 10 per cent. In 1913 profits fell by £6,388 
to £11,348—for a period of sixteen months—and there is no dividend. 
The trouble this time is “‘ grave dereliction of duty on the part of some 
members of the staff in whom your Managing Director had every 
reason to place confidence.” Again, Mrs. Clark pays—cash £11,379, 
and no salary. There are materials for the imagination here. It is a 
study in psychology as well as in finance. But apparently the people 
who matter are all right. For although the Earl of Kintore retired 
from the Directorate (by rotation), he, being eligible, offered himself 
for re-election and was elected. Meanwhile, we learn, “‘ the outlook 
for a continued (!) and increasingly profitable business is excellent.” 
We tender our sympathies, for a little more of this prosperity and 
somebody who deserves a better fate will be ruined. 


Peruvian Corporation.—The quiet but apparently effective revolution 
in Peru has not proved of benefit to this Corporation. The decision of 
the previous Government to suspend the Corporation’s rights to collect 
guano from the Ballestas Islands is to be enforced at once. This cuts 
off a source of income for an indefinite period. The new administration 
is thought to be somewhat hostile to the Corporation and to be influenced 
by a powerful British company interested in the manufacture of an 
artificial fertiliser. 

Sir William Arrol.—This company, founded in 1893 by the builder 
of the new Forth Bridge, has had an uneventful career. Except for 
1909 and 1910 it has managed to pay 10 per cent. to its shareholders, 
but its reserves are small and only total £83,000. Its profit for 1913 
was £51,000 gross (£43,000 net), practically the same as for 1912. As 
a rule, little is left to be carried forward after paying the usual 10 per 
cent., but this year the directors desire ‘‘ to further strengthen ” the 
resources of the company, so they split the dividend also, and share- 
holders only get 8 per cent. 


A. Baker & Co.—When this little concern of £200,000 capital set out 
to fight the Imperial Tobacco Co., admiration for its courage was lost 
im amazement at its folly. It was receiving a subsidy of £5,000 per 
annum from the combine, but at the end of 1912 the shareholders 
voted for exclusion. For years dividends have been falling, but with 
the grant in aid it paid 3} per cent. for 1912. Its first year of renewed 
freedom has been a sorry failure. Profit amounted to £884, and there 
is no dividend at all. Two more shops have been closed, and a further 
nine are found to be unremunerative and will share the same fate. 
Another twelve months of similar trading and the company will be in 
serious difficulties. 


* Stores.—This huge concern increases its profits yearly. For 
1913-14 its net earnings were £295,000. There are no debentures, and 
the £500,000 5 per cent. Preference shares only require £25,000, so that 
the balance (less 10 per cent. for the Reserve Fund) is available for 
division between the Ordinary and the Founders’ shares. First the 
, get 8 per cent.; then the Founders hand over £10,000 of 
their 50 per cent. proportion to the Ordinary. Including their £17,000 
at credit from the previous year, the Ordi have £127,000 and the 
Founders £90,000. Altogether the Ordinary dividend comes to 26 per 
cent., which is 8 per cent. lower than for 1912-13, the reason for which 
is that the dividend is spread over a larger amount of capital, but the 
1,400 founders receive 6,400 per cent, or some 200 per cent. more than 
the year before. The Reserve Fund has increased by £330,000 (the 
premium on the new capital accounting for £817,000), and it now totals 
£1,475,000, most of which is employed in the business. The company 
also uses £809,000 depositors’ money, a dangerous practice. 
oF egrment is magnificent, and keeps the company in the first rank 
multiple stores, but its inevitable test is still to come and will, we 
trust, be long delayed. 











BLUE BOOK 
SUPPLEMENTS 


ITH the issue of Tue New Srares- 

MAN of April 4th will be published 

the third Blue Book Supplement 
of the year. The purpose of these supple- 
ments, which are issued monthly, is to rescue 
from undeserved obscurity the mass of in- 
teresting and enormously valuable informa- 
tion which is regularly being published at 
the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all 
others interested in public affairs, with a 
convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. At present none of these 
publications are advertised, and only a very 
few noticed in the general Press. The Blue 
Book Supplement contains reviews of the 
more important, and a complete classified 
list of all the remainder. Some of the 
leading Clubs and Public Libraries have 
now adopted the practice of filing these 
Blue Book Supplements separately and 
binding them into a single volume at the 
end of the year, thereby securing a reference 
book of considerable value. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
publication during the next few months of 
Special Supplements on a number of Ques- 
tions, including : 

The Modern Drama, 

Marriage and Divorce and the Law as to 
the obligation of parenthood in different 
countries, 

The Results of Life Assurance among the 
Wage-earning class as carried on by the 
Industrial Insurance Companies, 

The Problem of Unemployment and how 


far it is met by the Government Scheme 
of Insurance, 


together with others completing the report 
ot the Fabian Research Department on the 
Control of Industry, and giving a survey of 
the organisation of industry throughout the 
world. 


The following Special Supplements have 
already been published and copies of the issues 
containing them may still be purchased ; 


The Awakening of Ireland. 

Rural Reform. 

Industrial Organisation in Germany. 

The Awakening of Women. 

Second Chambers of the World. 
Co-operative Production and Profit-sharing. 
Women in Industry. 

The National Insurance Act. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 


The 
Act Supplement. 


NEW STATESMAN Insurance 
What the PRESS says. 








Post,” 


ONG articles on the NEW STATESMAN Insurance Act 
Supplement appeared on Saturday in the leading 


London and Provincial papers. 
Mail,” ‘ Globe,” ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” 


** Daily 


In the “‘ Morning 


and many provincial dailies, the report was also dealt with 
Editorially. 


MORNING POST 


in a leading article. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


DAILY MAIL. 


DAILY EXPRESS. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE GLOBE. 


THE OBSERVER. 
WEEKLY DISPATCH. 


THE SCOTSMAN. 


“The Insurance Muddle.” 


“The report of the inquiry instituted by the 
Fabian Society is particularly valuable because 
Mr, Lloyd George has refused any official inquiry 
into the working of the Insurance Act, and still 
mainiains that all is going satisfactorily. . . Mr. 
Sidney Webb's conscientious report is particularly 
instructive."’ 


“Overburdened Societies.” 


“With the current number of the ‘New StTarEs- 
maN' is issued a striking report on the working of 
the National Insurance Act by the Committee of 
Inquiry instituted by the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment in July last. It is a comprehensive review, in 
which the whole field of the administrative system 
and its results are thoroughly explored."' 


“ Hated Act Fiasco.” 


“A remarkable interim report on the working of 
the Insurance Act. . . Based on careful investiga- 
tion by impartial experts, it confirms at every point 
our own criticisms of Mr. Lloyd George's panacea."' 


“The Bankrupt Act.” 


“Serious allegations against the working, or 
rather lack of working, of Mr. Lloyd George's 
austiag ¢ insurance scheme are contained in a report 

. of the Socialist Fabian Society. They apply 
to the financial provisions of the Act, and the 
burdens which the Act inflicts on the poorest 
classes.” 


“The Insolvent Act.” 


“ The attitude adopted is not hostile to insurance, 
and the severe criticisms which are made therefore 
carry all the more weight. . . Is the Act insolvent? 
This question which was first asked by the Pall 
Mall Gazette is answered, and it is made quite 
clear that there is a marked ‘excess’ in claims to 
sickness benefit over and above the amount which 
the Insurance Fund is prepared to meet.” 


“Failure Confessed.” 


“A great service has been rendered by the Fabian 
Society in setting on foot the expert and impartial 
inquiry into the working of the Insurance Act, of 
which the report is published this week by the 

NEW >TATESMAN.’ The cenclusions of the 
report are damaging enough, but they are not so 
damaging as the admissions which the Daily News 
makes in commenting on the report."’ 


“A most valaable document."’ 


* A Cruel Wrong to 4,000,000 Women.” 


“The first comprehensive investigation of the 
working of the Insurance Act is the subject of a 
remarkable interim report published in yesterday's 
issue of the ‘New S7TaTEsMan,’ 


“Solvency of the Societies.” 


“It contains some severe criticism, both of the 
principles on which the Act is being administered, 
impugning on several points the legality of certain 
regulations of the Commissioners with regard to the 
limitation of medical benefit, and of the funda- 
mental basis of the Act and the actuarial assump- 
tions on which it is founded.’ 


“ Notes of the Day.” 


“If we do not accept all the conclusions of the 
report, we say that it is worthy of study by al 
interested in the working of the Insurance Act. . . . 
From the point of view of actual administration it is 
interesting to note that a body of critics which can 
scarcely be said to be favourable to the Act admits 
that it is working, and on the whole working well, 
even though the committee remains unconvinced 
that universal compulsory insurance was the right 
course."’ 


“But the Machine is Working.” 


“The Working of the Insurance Act is the subject 
of a special supplement to the ‘New STATESMAN’ 
this week. . It is impossible in narrow compass 
to do more than indicate some of the points in the 
Committee's report, for in thirty-one large and 
closely-printed pages it covers the whole ground in 
considerable detail. 


“The Working of the Insurance Act.” 


“There is perhaps a danger in consequence that 
some Liberals may be disposed to dismiss it at once 
as a foul scheme of the enemy, and one more 
instance of the campaign of calumny with which 
this measure has been so persistently assailed. This, 
in our view, is a great pity. The Report, as pub- 
lished in the ‘New Statesman,’ is an able and 
careful document, containing a great deal of 
valuable information laboriously acquired, and with 
very few traces of bias or lack of impartiality in its 
compilation. That considerable changes in the 
Insurance Scheme will be inevitable is clear from 
the mere fact put on record by the Committee "’ 


“Good Work Done by the Act.” 


“Those who have looked forward to the interim 
report of the Fabian Society as likely to provide 
ammunition for their unscrupulous campaign against 
the Act will find it there no doubt. It is easy to 
furnish people who are content to rate together 
defects of machinery here and shortcomings of 
administration there, in the hope that credulous 
voters will imagine that all this means that the Act 
is to be abolished or ‘ made voluntary.’ " 


“Fabians and Insurance.” 


“ There is perhaps a little too much of the counsel 
of perfection about the interim report of the Fabian 
Committee on the Insurance Act, and we rather 
regret that its zealous and acute authors were not 
prepared to give the Act a little longer time of grace 
to settle down." 


“Fabian Researchers.” 


* The report does not profess to be an estimate of 
the value of the Act; it deals with what appear to 
the Committee to be defects and shortcomings 
revealed by experience ; yet it opens with a remark- 
able tribute to the success of a ‘vast and compli- 
cated’ scheme of reform.” 


“ Defects and how they might be 
Remedied.” 


“We do not hesitate to say that in this most 
valuable compilation we have been for the first time 
lifted into an atmosphere higher than that of party, 
and to that extent it is eminently useful and 
practical."’ 


WESTMINSTER 
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MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, 


THE DAILY NEWS. 
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